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Memorabilia 





MACAULAY: A FOOTNOTE TO 
THE CENTENARY 


ROFESSOR DAVID KNOWLES’S 
memorial lecture (Lord Macaulay, 
1800-1859, Cambridge University Press, 
3s. 6d.) is like Macaulay himself, straight- 
forward and clear. He has done justice to 
the essayist and poet, the eloquent orator, 
the master of historical narrative, above all 
to the generous and lovable man. Pro- 
fessor Knowles is well aware of the 
importance to Macaulay of his Cambridge 
days and of his abiding love for Trinity; 
nevertheless, a footnote to the centenary 
may be allowed to dwell a little longer on 
these matters than Professor Knowles has 
chosen to do; they are essential to our 
understanding. Perhaps we can see the 
undergraduate Macaulay best through the 
eyes of his admiring young rival, W. M. 
Praed, who called him “my Prince of 
Patrons, my Pink of Prize Poets, my 
Cantab Cicero, in short my dear friend 
Macaulay’. In his skit on “the Union 
Club of rhetorical fame’, Praed wrote of 
Macaulay : 
But the favourite comes, with his trumpets and 
drums, 
And his arms and his metaphors crossed . . . 
It was left to Bulwer Lytton to show these 
friendly rivals in perspective by describing 
how 
that club-room, famous then, 
Where striplings settled questions spoilt by men, 
Where grand Macaulay sat triumphant down, 
Heard Praed reply, and long’d to halve the crown. 
Later, when the two men were both M.P.s, 
though on different sides of the House, 
Praed objected strongly to the rumour that 
he was being “ pitted against’ Macaulay by 
the Tories; “‘ the scandal vexes me”, wrote 
Praed, “‘ because wherever I have any name 
or connexion I ought to be known as being 
under great obligations to Macaulay, his 
warmest admirer, and most zealous friend ”’. 
Their friendship scarcely survived the 
Reform Bill battles, and Praed’s death at 36 
soon extinguished their rivalry, but it may 
be recalled now to show how early in life 
the ‘“‘ Cantab Cicero” could inspire affection 
even from those who disagreed with him. 
We may use the lesson of Macaulay’s 
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Cambridge days, again, to make an 
important point that Professor Knowles 
ignores in his short appreciation. Mac- 
aulay’s father, Zachary Macaulay, was a 
Puritan philanthropist and abolitionist 
whose circle was extremely narrow; the 
son’s talents brought him into Whig aristo- 
cratic society, a world entirely different 
from the bourgeois world in which he had 
been brought up. He began his personal 
fight for emancipation while he and his 
Cambridge friends were contributors to 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine. When his 
father objected to two harmless little love 
poems which he had written, Macaulay 
replied that his letters had given him “ deep 
pain, but pain without remorse”. For- 
bidden to contribute to the magazine for a 
time, he soon succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission to resume his contributions. 
Macaulay’s early determination to stand up 
for his independence was symptomatic of a 
decisive trend in social and political com- 
promise. As G. K. Chesterton put it, “ the 
chief turn of nineteenth-century England 
was taken about the time when a footman 
at Holland House opened a door and 
announced ‘Mr. Macaulay’”. 


DEREK HUDSON. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AFTER 
THIRTY YEARS 


N exhibition under this title will be held 
in the Fine Art Gallery of the 
University of Nottingham from 17 June 
to 30 July. It will include books, manu- 
scripts, paintings, drawings and _ photo- 
graphs, and will be opened at 3.30 on 
17 June by Dr. F. R. Leavis, after a lecture 
by him at 2.30. Lectures in connexion 
with the exhibition will be given at the 
University by Professors H. T. Moore, 
J. D. Chambers and V. de S. Pinto, and 
Miss Helen Corke. Correspondence relat- 
ing to the exhibition should be addressed to 
the Department of English, The University, 
Nottingham. 


THE July Notes & Queries will be 

concerned chiefly with the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In resuming pub- 
lication this month of Charles Brietzcke’s 
Diary for 1762, we would refer readers to 
the account of the Diary given at cxcvi. 185 
(28 April, 1951). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





JOHN EVELYN: MR. W. G. 
HISCOCK’S ACCOUNT OF HIM 


[N the introductory note to the Oxford 
Standard Authors edition of Evelyn’s 
Diary (1959) I wrote: 


The accounts of [Evelyn] by Mr. W. G. 
Hiscock, so far as they are based on 
published materials, do not in my opinion 
provide adequate evidence for the writer’s 
statements or implications; judgement 
must be suspended until Evelyn’s corre- 
spondence and miscellaneous papers are 
adequately published. 

My object in the present note is to amplify 

this statement. 

Mr. Hiscock’s account of Evelyn appears 
in two books, John Evelyn and Mrs. God- 
olphin, 1951, and John Evelyn and his 
Family Circle, 1955. The former is mainly 
concerned with the relationship between 
Evelyn, Margaret Blagge, and her husband, 
Sidney Godolphin, whom she married in 
1675. The latter repeats the account of this 
relationship in shortened form, but adds at 
least one fresh passage; it also contains a 
great deal about Evelyn’s life before and 
after the period of his association with Mrs. 
Godolphin (1672-8). Here I deal mainly 
with Mr. Hiscock’s account of this relation- 
ship because, most of his materials being 
generally accessible, his account of it can 
be readily tested. These materials are 
principally Evelyn’s Diary, my _ edition, 
Oxford English Texts, 1955 (Mr. Hiscock 
had the proofs of this edition in time for 
his earlier book); Evelyn’s The Life of Mrs. 
Godolphin, edited by Harriet Sampson 
(Mrs. Pitt), 1939; and the letters and papers 
(including MS. books of prayer, &c.) belong- 
ing to the Trustees of the Evelyn Estate and 
now preserved at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mr. Hiscock prints important excerpts from 
the letters from Mrs. Godolphin to Evelyn 
and from other papers; I have used these 
excerpts and have not consulted the manu- 
scripts themselves. I have occasionally 
drawn from other passages examples of 
what I consider defects; but without spend- 
ing a great deal of time among the manu- 
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scripts at Christ Church, no one can test 
adequately the rest of Mr. Hiscock’s 
findings. 

Mr. Hiscock’s general conception of the 
relationship is that Evelyn tried to dominate 
Margaret Blagge and to prevent her marry- 
ing Godolphin; Godolphin parried Evelyn 
successfully and eventually married Mar- 
garet; he still had to contest Evelyn’s 
influence on her; after her death Evelyn 
deliberately wrote a false account of the 
relations between her and himself. All the 
relevant documents are interpreted in 
accordance with this conception. Positive 
statements that establish it are not to be 
found in these documents; it seems to be 
neither the only possible inference from the 
documents on which it is based, nor in 
accordance with some explicit statements in 
them. 

Some of my grounds of objection are 
recurrent. I am using the symbols I for 
John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin, and I 
for John Evelyn and his Family Circle; and 
am responsible for words in square brackets 
in quoted passages, except as noted. 

A. Inference treated as established fact. 
Examples: 


(1) “We are beginning to notice that 
Evelyn desired posterity to think well of 
himself, of his wife and family, and of his 
friends; that all were practically immune to 
natural frailty. This is particularly notice- 
able in the Diary. Even Richard Hoare 
must not be allowed to appear as human 
as the generality of mankind; if he happens 
to get apoplexy, he gets it in a laudable 
manner. Therefore, we read in the Diary, 
17 May, 1653, that ‘he fell of a fit of 
apoplexy, caused, as I suppose, by tamper- 
ing with mercury about an experiment on 
gold’. But we are not convinced by 
Evelyn’s ‘I suppose’, especially as we 
remember the nature of Hoare’s previous 
experiments. It is remarkable that no 
volumes written or illuminated by him can 
be dated after 1653, nor is there any further 
mention of him after 1654 until 5 July 1658 
when Evelyn tells Sir Richard that he is 
working in an office in London, ‘ grown very 
sober’. The inference is that he was sacked 
for intemperance—a reflection on Evelyn’s 
prescience that went unrecorded in the 
Diary ” (II. 34). 

“The reason why such happenings as his 
[Evelyn’s] dismissal of Richard Hoare for 
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intemperance went unrecorded [in the 
Diary] . . .” (IL. 239). 

Inferences of the kind quoted are not the 
equivalent of fully documented statements. 
However closely they fit the available docu- 
ments, the evidence provided by the 
documents is so fragmentary that inferences 
based on it must be tentative. 

In the present instance the foundations 
for the inference are weak. Apart from 
Evelyn’s remark that Hoare has “ grown 
very sober” in his letter to Sir Richard 
(Sir R. Browne, Evelyn’s father-in-law) in 
1658, the only evidence produced by Mr. 
Hiscock to show that Hoare ever got drunk 
in his life consists of some passages in a 
letter from Hoare to Evelyn. Hoare, Mr. 
Hiscock writes, besides working as a copyist 
and penman for Evelyn, “ was also making 
resolutions—only to be broken—to over- 
come his weakness for the bottle. John’s 
[i.e. Evelyn’s] admonitions against this vice 
must have been driven home with visions 
of hell-fire—at least Hoare said that they 
were administered ‘ with a kind of passion’, 
and that ‘the consideration of my own 
damnation . . . is of force sufficient to 
terrify me from the committing it, since I 
am resolved to be your convert’. Not 
permanently, however” (II. 24; there is no 
citation for Hoare’s letter; the date is 
probably 1650 or 1651). Unless the letter 
contains some more precise statement, it is 
impossible to say what Hoare’s fault or 
proposed course of action was; the word 
“sober ”, without further specification, has 
too wide a range of meaning to necessitate 
the idea of drunkenness as its antithesis. 
This does not prove that Hoare may not 
have drunk too much; it is however worth 
noting that Evelyn in a letter to Browne, 
5 April, 1649, describes a man who is 
almost certainly Hoare as “ admirably tem- 
perate” (Evelyn, Diary and Correspon- 
dence, ed. W. Bray, Bohn edition, 1859, iii. 
45). Mr. Hiscock does not specify Hoare’s 
“previous experiments”; he presumably 
alludes to his alleged drunkenness. In view 
of Mr. Hiscock’s statement about Upcott’s 
depredations from the Evelyn collection 
(quoted below), the absence from it of books 
written by Hoare after 1653 has very little 
weight as evidence. 

(2) Another passage shows how little Mr. 
Hiscock appreciates the limits inherent in 
assumptions : 
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“Margaret certainly refers to the occa- 
sion two years before, in March 1673, when 
we assumed that she eluded Evelyn and met 
Godolphin—an assumption fairly confirmed 
by her own confession to ‘a week of foly 
and madnes’” (I. 120). 

B. Positive statements based on negative 
evidence. 


(1) Letters. Examples: 


Evelyn gave manuscript copies of the 
“ Life of Mrs. Godolphin ” to Lady Sylvius, 
a close friend of Mrs. Godolphin, and to 
Godolphin. Mr. Hiscock comments, “ It is 
significant that no acknowledgment of either 
gift survives. Any acclamation would 
certainly have been preserved by Evelyn. 
There is little doubt that both Lady Sylvius 
and Godolphin penetrated the falsities of 
Evelyn’s equivocal biography .. .” (I. 198). 

In the later book this is varied: “It is 
significant that no acknowledgment or 
acclamation of the gift [to Lady Sylvius] 
survives and—if we know Evelyn—any 
acclamation would certainly have been 
recorded” (II. 134). “Ominously, no 
acknowledgment survives; whatever Godol- 
phin said in acceptance of the work, it 
could hardly have been commensurate with 
Evelyn’s idea of its importance, or con- 
sidered worth preserving ”’ (II. 229). 

“Godolphin made no reply” (II. 227). 

‘“*. . again there was no reply ” (ibid.). 

“ Again no reply arrives ” (II. 230). 

The evidence for the statement about the 
reception of the copies of the “Life” is I 
suppose the absence of any letters acknow- 
ledging them among the known Evelyn 
papers coupled with the absence of any 
appropriate entries in the Diary. The sole 
evidence for the last three statements is that 
no letters in reply to Evelyn’s requests are 
extant. 

I shall deal with the Diary as a record 
later on; here I am concerned with the 
question of the letters. In general I note 
that the various acknowledgements may 
have been entirely oral and that, even if a 
man is good at keeping the letters that he 
receives—and Evelyn was apparently good 
at doing so—it does not follow that he keeps 
every letter that he receives; he is not 
concerned to keep regular files; his practice 
differs from that of an office. In the case 
of Evelyn’s correspondence there is a parti- 
cular reason why we should not be surprised 
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if we fail to find any letter that we may 
hope to find in it. The present collection 
of Evelyn’s papers at Christ Church, 
Oxford, together with his known papers in 
other repositories—that is the total extant 
mass of Evelyn’s papers deriving from the 
Wotton collection—is probably not co- 
extensive with the collection as Evelyn left 
it when he died in 1706. Mr. Hiscock 
himself acknowledges the depredations of 
one man; and there is evidence for wastage 
before and after his time. 


i. William Upcott tells how the Evelyn 
family, before 1814, had been using old 
letters for dress-patterns and as waste-paper 
for the kitchen (passage quoted in Diary, 
1955, introduction, i. 53-4). I can see no 
reason for questioning his statement. 


ii. “. . . the autograph collector William 
Upcott, who assisted Bray in the printing 
of the Diary, made away from Wotton with 
scores of books and manuscripts, and 
hundreds of letters, many of which W. J. 
Evelyn bought back at Upcott’s sale in 1848 
at a cost of many hundreds of pounds” 
(Mr. Hiscock, II. 238-9; he cites further an 
article by himself in the Times Literary 
Supplement, 6 April, 1951). What Upcott 
took from Wotton is unknown. Some of 
the papers that he took are in the British 
Museum and some perhaps in Bodley; 
whether he dispersed others among auto- 
graph coilectors is unknown, but seems 
likely; some papers taken by him may be 
irretrievably lost. 


iii. There was apparently some wastage 
between Upcott’s time at Wotton and W. J. 
Evelyn’s attainment of his majority. The 
letters printed by Mrs. F. E. Rowley Hey- 
gate (1914) appear to have been a gift made 
to her grandmother, Mrs. Frances Rowley 
née Evelyn, by one or other of the Mrs. 
Evelyns in this period (this was the late 
Miss Broadwood’s opinion). 

In view of the wastage and the general 
considerations, the absence of a letter among 
the extant Evelyn manuscripts can have no 
bearing on whether or not it ever existed, 
or what its contents may have been. 


There is a further question. Mr. Hiscock 
prints excerpts from Evelyn’s three letters 
to Godolphin to which he can find no 
replies (II. 227 bis, 230). Do these excerpts 
come from the letters actually sent by 
Evelyn to Godolphin, or from his drafts or 
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copies of them? If drafts, is there any 
proof that the letters were sent? 


(2) Silence of the Diary. Examples: 


“On 3rd May [1673] Evelyn first met 
Godolphin, when they dined with John 
Hervey, the Queen’s treasurer” (I. 55). 
The basis for this statement is that Evelyn 
on this date for the first time records meet- 
ing Godolphin. It might almost equally 
well be stated that Evelyn first became 
acquainted with Pepys on 10 or 11 June, 
1669, the first day on which Evelyn men- 
tions Pepys in the Diary (there would be a 
slight difficulty as the notice suggests some 
previous acquaintance); in this case the 
statement would demonstrably be false, as 
Pepys’s Diary establishes earlier meetings. 
The fact that we are worse informed about 
Godolphin in this period than about Pepys 
makes it impossible to disprove Mr. His- 
cock’s statement, but does not validate it. 

Statements of this class are frequent. 
Take the following: ‘Two remarkable 
occurrences now took place. On the follow- 
ing day [23 September, 1677] Evelyn visited 
Margaret and prayed with her. Although 
he continued thereafter to visit her, he never 
prayed with her again, at least, there is no 
record in the Diary that he did so. And on 
16th October, the anniversary of the pact 
[of friendship between Evelyn and Mrs. 
Godolphin], he dined with Godolphin alone. 
Whether this strange celebration of the 
sacred day explains, or is a sequel to the 
first, we have no certain means of knowing. 
We cannot but be curious to know why 
Godolphin was mysteriously present, and 
we are especially inquisitive as to what 
passed between him and Evelyn: but we 
can only conjecture. Did Godolphin at 
long last ‘object to Evelyn’s praying with 
her, and decide so to inform him at the 
anniversary dinner? That might well 
explain Margaret’s absence from the table ” 
(I. 176). It is obviously uncertain whether 
or not prayers continued. The entry in the 
Diary for 16 October, 1677, runs, “I dind 
with Mr. Godolphin it being Anniver &c: ”. 
Before accepting Mrs, Godolphin’s absence 
one should be satisfied that Evelyn did not 
subsume her presence under Godolphin’s: 
and further that Evelyn wrote his original 
note of this day’s activity correctly, and that 
he copied it correctly in the “ Kalendar- 


” 


ium”, the text of this part of the Diary; 
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this copy was made not less than three years 
after the original note. 


C. Undocumented additions to materials. 
Example: 


“ But two days later came an opportunity 
for relaxation and even for sheer merri- 
ment—though it was no part of his 
[Evelyn’s] design to inform his wife or to 
record it in the Diary. On Sunday, 10 
September, he heard Dr. Plume’s sermon at 
Greenwich which is duly entered in the 
Diary. After the service came the news of 
Lord Sandwich’s capture of a small part of 
De Ruyter’s ships: an occasion for rejoic- 
ing. At supper at Captain Cocke’s at 
Greenwich (the Navy Office temporarily 
transferred there) Evelyn joined Pepys, Lord 
Brouncker and his mistress, Sir W. Doyly 
and Sir John Mennes. The wine flowed, 
and Evelyn was in tremendous form making 
comic verses. Pepys says that Evelyn ‘ did 
not stop the mouth of Sir J. Mennes in the 
middle of all his mirth (and in a thing 
agreeing with his own manner of genius) 
that I never saw any man so outdone in 
all my life’; giving them ‘verses made up 
of nothing but the various acceptations of 
may and can...’ ‘and Sir J. Mennes’s 
mirth too to see himself out-done was the 
crown of all our mirth’. It was wonderful 
what wine could do—even to the ‘ gentle’ 
Evelyn; but conscious of the Sabbath and 
the propriety of his Diary, he concludes the 
day’s entry: ‘I dined with the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy, retreated hither, and 
with whom I had business.’ So in the midst 
of dangers and the making of naval history 
Evelyn could be merry, whilst Pepys—with 


other opportunities—enjoyed his light 
skirmishing with Mrs. Bagwell. A week 
later Evelyn wrote to his wife: ‘You may 


be sure I will hasten to you as soon as I 
have any relaxation; in the interim where- 
ever I am or whatever becomes of me, I 
shall pray for your happy delivery and that 
we may meet with more joy than we 
parted.’” (iI. 56-7: the source for the 
supper-party is Pepys’ s Diary, 10 Sept. 1665 
(in the quotation. “did not stop” is a slip 
for “did so stop”); the source for Evelyn’s 
letter is the original manuscript.) 

The reader who compares this account 
of the party with Pepys’s—and the only 
known accounts are those given by Pepys 
and Evelyn—will note that Pepys says 
nothing about drinking. There is no 
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warrant for the suggestion that Evelyn 
drank too much on this occasion; there is 
no evidence to show that he drank anything; 
his rather freakish wit appears to have been 
sufficient, without recourse to strong drink, 
for a display such as the present. 

Apart from this, Mr. Hiscock’s statement, 
that “it was no part of ” Evelyn’s “ design 
to inform his wife” about this time of 
“ relaxation ” or to record it in his Diary is 
open to objection: the meaning attached 
by Evelyn to the word relaxation differs 
from that attached to it by Mr. Hiscock; 
Evelyn will visit his wife (at present at 
Wotton, expecting the birth of a child) as 
soon as he can be released from duty. His 
account of this party is similar in character 
to the great majority of his accounts of 
parties, a short and bald statement. While 
the party may not be mentioned in Evelyn’s 
extant letters to Mrs. Evelyn, there is noth- 
ing to show that he did not describe it to 
her in a lost letter, or tell her about it when 


they met. E. S. DE BEER. 
London. 


(To be continued) 


ON TRANSLATING OVID IN 
CHAUCER’S “ HOUSE OF FAME” 


A CURIOUS inconsistency in translation 
from a Latin source occurs in Book 
three of Chaucer’s House of Fame, in his 
portrayal of the House of Rumour.’ The 
inconsistency is striking because it deliber- 
ately varies from a passage in Ovid which 
Chaucer knew well, and which he rendered 
rather accurately into English in most of its 
particulars. Except for the mediaeval addi- 
tions of the house’s revolving motion and its 
wickerwork construction,” Chaucer followed 
with some care his model in the Meta- 
morphoses, xii, 39-63. He particularized 
the location in mid-point between earth, sky, 
and sea, the numberless entrances, the 
1 Another inexact translation from the Latin in 
the House of Fame is well known: when Chaucer 
adorned his Goddess Fame with “ Partriches 
wynges” (I. 1932), he was mistranslating from 
Virgil’s Aeneid or working from an_ inaccurate 
manuscript of that epic. The Latin description, 
‘ pernicibus alis’’ (Aen., iv, 180), is more correctly 
translated as “ with preste Wynges”’ in Troilus, iv, 
661. Perhaps Chaucer’s earlier text read “* per- 
dicibus alis’”’. See The Works of Geoffrey hanes 
ed. F. N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1957), p. 786, 
n. 1368 ff. 
2See Wilbur O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer's 
Hous of Fame (London, 1907), pp. 138-55. 
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incessant murmurings within, the mixing of 
truth and falsehood, and the like. Through- 
out he was faithful to the smallest of details. 
It is noteworthy, therefore, that he did not 
translate faithfully the phrase “nullis 
inclusit limina portis” (Met., xii, 45). 
Instead of describing a lack of portals in 
the wickerwork cage, Chaucer described a 
lack of porters (“ne porter ther is noon to 
lette”, 1. 1954). Evidently the Latin 
“portis” suggested in the poet’s mind a 
new idea for his creation, to replace the 
more literal rendering of the original. 

Edgar F, Shannon has suggested that 
Chaucer was thinking back to the cave of 
Somnus (‘“custos in limine nullus”, Met., 
xi, 609) referred to by the poet in his Book 
of the Duchess and the invocation to the 
House of Fame.’ The correspondence is 
undeniable; but it is interesting to ask why 
the cave of Somnus should occur to Chaucer 
at this point. Other resemblances between 
that cave and the wickerwork house are hard 
to find. Furthermore, Chaucer had no 
need to consult the passage on Somnus in 
the present instance, whereas Ovid’s passage 
on the dwelling-place of Fame was 
manifestly close at hand. Since Chaucer 
followed Ovid so closely, he must have had 
“nullis portis” in mind. “Portis” may 
have suggested, merely by its phonetic 
similarity to “ porters”, an alternative in 
translation recalling the familiar cave of 
Somnus. 

One should also note that Chaucer’s use 
of classical allusion in the House of Fame 
was usually highly compartmentalized. The 
story of Aeneas and of Ovid’s deserted 
heroines, for example, he condensed into 
Book one. As Chaucer set forth the product 
of his recent reading, he lectured in self- 
contained units of synopsis and selected 
detail. The present instance, of substituting 
“porters” for “portals”, was a departure 
from his customary method in this early 
poem. Chaucer was of course free to make 
his Own poem and to alter detail as it suited 
his purpose. Nevertheless, one may observe 
that the choice of “porters” represents a 
freer and more associative way of calling up 
allusive material, a blending through the 
suggestive sound of “portis” of two 
passages, both so familiar to the poet. 

Davip M. BEVINGTON. 
Harvard University. 


3 Edgar F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman 
Poets (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 85. 
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WHO IS THE OLD MAN IN 
“THE PARDONER’S TALE”? 


N a note contributed to R.E.S., N.S. ii 
(1951), 49-55,’ W. J. B. Owen has argued 
(correctly) that there are difficulties in 
accepting the usual interpretation of the 
Old Man as an allegorical figure, probably 
representing Death, and has pointed out 
that Chaucer is silent about the Old Man’s 
identity. He concludes that we must take 
“the old man to be an old man and nothing 
more”. There the discussion rests.” 

Now allegorical meaning may be super- 
imposed on literal meaning, and then there 
is scope for argument as to whether it is 
present, and if so, what it is. It may also be 
present to the exclusion of literal meaning, 
and then there is no scope for argument. 
Since we have evidence that both Chaucer 
and his story-teller, the Pardoner, know how 
to tell a coherent story, it is practically 
certain that anything in the Pardoner’s Tale 
that does not make sense interpreted liter- 
ally is to be interpreted allegorically. 
Clearly, this is the case of the Old Man. 
No ordinary Old Man seriously expects to 
find a young one to exchange Youth for 
Age (C 721-24); even less is any man 
rejected by Death (C 727); nor is the ground 
the gate of any ordinary man’s mother 
(C 729), at which he knocks, invoking his 
mother within (C 730-31), upon whom his 
rest depends (C 737-38). There are other 
strange things about the Old Man, e.g., that 
he is able to direct young men to Death: 
but this is not incapable of literal interpre- 
tation as a handy means of escape from 
dangerous drunkards. By contrast, the Old 
Man’s speech beginning at C 721 gratuit- 
ously introduces a great deal of information 
to which no literal meaning can be assigned. 
We have therefore to believe either that 
Chaucer was writing nonsense, or that an 
allegorical meaning was intended at this 
point, even though it was not sustained, as 
Owen has shown. 

We can find very good reason why the 
allegory, having been introduced, should not 
be sustained, if we remember that the 
immediate narrator is not Chaucer, but the 

1 Reprinted in Chaucer, Modern Essays in 
Criticism, ed. E. Wagenknecht (1959), pp. 159-165. 

2 John M. Steadman in N. & Q., cciii (1958), 323, 
considering the source of C 729, argues that the old 
man is more than a conventional portrait of 


senectus, without saying what he thinks the old 
man is. 
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Pardoner. In every respect the Pardoner 
composes his story with skill and without 
scruple; among other things he draws on the 
favourite trick of the oral narrator in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities of the moment 
without regard for long-term consistency. 
His Old Man presents himself with the 
portentous inexplicableness of an allegorical 
figure; when that trump has been played the 
Pardoner hurries on to the climax of his 
exemplum. And as the audience watch the 
final encounter of the young men with 
Death, they have no attention to spare for 
asking just who was the Old Man who 
pointed the way to Death. But no medieval 
listener who heard the account the Old Man 
first gave if himself could have supposed 
that this was “an old man and nothing 


more ” BARBARA M. H. STRANG. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


“IN CASE THAT ”: AN ANTEDATING 


(THE earliest M.E.D. quotation for “in 
case that” is dated a1393.' Two earlier 
uses of the phrase, however, are to be found 
in a charter from 1376. The passages read: 
(1) “and in cas pat hit so by-ful, pat non 
heires ne com by-twuxte pe forseide john 
and jhone, pe forseide londes turne agayn 
to sir Renaud of Remmebury, and to his 
heires, for euermore’’.? (2) “and in cas 
pat pe forseide Roberd deye with-oute 
eires of his body treweliche by-3ete, pe for- 
sede londes turneth to sir Renaud of Rems- 
bury and his heires for euermore ”.° 


OtTrMarR K. davies. 
Weingarten (Baden), Germany. 


1 M.E.D., s.v. cas 3(e). 

2 Mittelenglische Originalurkunden von der 
Chaucer-Zeit bis zur Mitte des XV. Jahrhunderts, 
ed. Lorenz Morsbach, Heidelberg, 1923, p. 1. 

3 Tbid., p. 2. 


“ ART POETICAL ” IN “ THE 
KINGIS QUAIR” 


ALTHOUGH a considerable amount of 

scholarly attention has been devoted to 
The Kingis Quair, most studies of the poem 
have been concerned with the question of 
authorship. Despite the arguments of a 
number of forceful dissenters, both internal 
and external evidence seem to point to the 
most popular and traditional author—King 
James I of Scétland. Another type of study, 
while neglecting the tradition of medieval 
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writing as a whole, dismisses the poem as an 
imitation of Chaucer’s early French and 
courtly allegories and The Knight's Tale. 
Others who have pointed out conventional 
elements in The Kingis Quair have neg- 
lected either to discuss how the conventions 
are used and what aesthetic effect they 
produce or to point out abundant lively and 
original touches in the poem.’ 

In this note I will examine the poet’s 
methods of developing his sens or idea. 
Through 197 stanzas “in lynis sevin ’—the 
Troilus stanza or rime royal—the poet 
elaborates the theme of love according to 
conventional devices. He ends with a bow 
to his own “ maisteris dere’, Chaucer and 
Gower, rhetoricians “In moralitee and 
eloquence ornate ” (st. 197).? Although he 
apologizes for his “rude and crukit elo- 
quens ”’ (st. 195), it is highly probable that 
the poet was familiar with the rhetorical 
theories of his time and had studied such 
text-books as the Ars Versificatoria (ca. 
1175) of Matthieu of Vend6éme and the 
Nova Poetria (1208-1213) of Gaufred de 
Vinsauf, and it is according to their rules 
that any criticism of the poem should start.° 

The Kingis Quair begins in a highly 
artificial way; it actually begins at the end 
of the story, with the poet recalling the 
misfortunes of his youth; thirteen stanzas 
concern getting ready “Sum new thing for 
to write”. The conclusion of the poem is 
also artificial; after the action has ceased, 
sixteen stanzas are taken up with discussions 
of reasons for writing, an encomium on 
marriage, prayers and dedications which are 
in reality a summary of persons and things 
(and lessons) of the poem, and the conven- 
tional modest envoy to his book (“ Go litill 
tretis, nakit of eloquence”). However, the 
artificial beginning and ending function as a 
literary frame: the poem is in part about 


4 A notable exception is John Preston, “‘ Fortunys 
Exiltree: A Study of The Kingis Quair”, R.ES., 
n.s. vii (1956), 339-347. Also Murray F. Markland, 
“‘The Structure of The Kingis Quair’’, Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, xxv 
(1957), 273-286. 

2 sy quotations are taken from the edition of 

. M. Mackenzie (London, 1939). 

8 aw a summary of medieval poetic, see J. W. H. 
Atkins, English Literary Criticism: The Medieval 
Phase (New York, 1943), pp. 200-203. See also 
J. M. Manly, “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians ”, 
Proc. Brit. Acad. XI (1926), 95-113, and Dorothy 
Everett, ‘‘ Some Reflections on Chaucer’s ‘ Art 
Poetical ’”’’, Proc. Brit. Acad., XXXVI (1950), 131- 
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literary inspiration and its artistic result— 
the conception of a brilliant idea and its 
successful poetic composition; since the main 
narrative of the poem concerns the poet’s 
attempts to improve his fortune in love, it is 
appropriate that the background of Fortune 
surround his literary experience as a fixed 
frame within which his imaginary life may 
take place. The two themes—the writing of 
the poem and the workings of Fortune—are 
artistically united in the first stanzas. In the 
framed beginning (1-13), the uncertainty of 
Fortune is presented as the cause of the 
poet’s sufferings. The ending (182-197) 
recalls the idea of stanza 1 that the stars 
rule man’s destiny, but here (196) the stars 
are governed by “ him that hiest in the hevin 
sitt”’ whom the poet credits with all that 
“oure [life*] hath writt”, that is, for the 
book of his life, which for us is The Kingis 
Quair, the book which God was able to 
“read ”’ many years before its composition, 
“Hich in the hevynnis figure circulere”’. 
This last line of the stanza fits the continuity 
of the passage, giving the location of God’s 
throne; but, more significantly, it repeats the 
opening line of the poem: thus God had 
foreknowledge not only of the poet’s mis- 
fortune but also of the very words of his 
potential literary achievement. The greatest 
aesthetic fault in the poem occurs in the 
final stanzas which are decorated with the 
trappings of courtly love, much of the 
material inconsistent with the meaning of 
the poem and inappropriate especially in the 
place where it appears. 

The prosecutio, or passage from the be- 
ginning to the narrative itself, is formally 
indicated : 

And furthwithall my pen in hand I tuke, 

And maid a >. and thus begouth my buke. (13) 


The opening with the sign of the cross 
firmly places the work in the Christian 
tradition. The poet then begins by address- 
ing the group of prospective readers whom 
he is particularly interested in reaching: 
“Thou [sely*] youth, of nature indegest”’. 
After an account of the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, there is in stanza 19 
the traditional invocation to the muses 
before the action of the narrative begins. 
Thus after the literary beginning there is a 
second formal introduction to the “ buke” 
itself, 


4 Skeat’s suggested addition. 
5 Skeat’s insertion. 
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The poet solves the problem of finding 
means and methods of making his subject 
interesting by following the various formally 
prescribed methods of amplification and 
abbreviation and using the accepted “ orna- 
ments of style”. Since it would be tedious 
to catalogue all instances of rhetorical 
devices, a few examples of the various 
methods should suffice to make clear the 
poet’s dependence on the rules of medieval 
rhetoric. First, methods of amplification: 
Description: the conventional spring scene 
(20-21); the garden (31-32); the lady, effictio 
(46-49), notatio (50); the beast catalogue 
(155-158). Apostrophe and rhetorical ques- 
tions (26, 36, 42), the poet’s appeal to the 
nightingale (54-59); exclamatio—his passion- 
ate outcry (173). Periphrasis (circuitio): 
after a particularly roundabout explanation 
or description, the poet uses the conven- 
tional tag “this is to seyne” to explain his 
meaning in a more direct manner (72, 78, 
123, 184). Personification (conformatio): 
the bell (11), the birds (64-65). Digression: 
his consciousness of moving away from the 
main purpose of his narrative is indicated 
by such lines as “ Procede I will agayn to 
my sentence/Off my mater, and leue all 
incidence ” (7), and “ Bot now to purpos of 
my first entent” (29). Second, methods of 
abbreviation: several times the poet calls 
attention to the fact that details are being 
omitted: “schortly for to seyne” (124): he 
tells us that he could give more details 
(158), but “It war to long” (187). Third, 
“ornaments of style”: Metaphor: the 
elaborate image of the helmless ship among 
the waves (15-17) with its significacio (18) 
—the boat is the matter, the lack of wind, 
his difficulty “In enditing of this lytill trety 
small”, etc. Repetitio, repetition of the first 
word in subsequent phrases or clauses (71, 
85, 86-87, 110, 136). Occupatio: although 
the poet tells us “I can say you no more” 
(182), he continues for fifteen additional 
stanzas. 

Although the use of formal rhetoric and 
conventional methods of poetic elaboration 
might seem to make for artificiality, the 
effect in The Kingis Quair is for the most 
part quite the opposite: the immediacy and 
intimacy of the first person narration gives 
the freshness and vitality of young love in 
the springtime; and here it might be well to 
recall the words of Pope: “True ease in 
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writing comes from art, not chance”.® In 
many places the problem of how to present 
the subject effectively is solved by rhetorical 
methods. The order, organization, and 
development of the poem are obviously the 
work of someone, who, though trained in 
the medieval “art poetical”, also possessed 
a vivid and original creative imagination. 
ROBERT M. SLABEY. 
Pennsylvania State University. 


6 Essay on Criticism, 1. 362. 


A SKELTON REFERENCE, c. 1510 


QNE seldom finds contemporary refer- 

ences to the elder poets of English 
literature as writers. They may be writ 
down as university graduates, clerks in holy 
orders, officials at court, or as witnesses to 
or participants in acts criminal or heretical, 
but seldom are they referred to as poets. 
So it has been with John Skelton, Tudor 
laureate. In his thirty years of poetic 
practice he is directly referred to as a poet 
by five of his contemporaries: Caxton 
(1489), Erasmus (1499), Bradshaw (twice in 
the mid-teens), Whittinton (1519), and Lily 
(1520). Alexander Barclay, to be sure, 
refers indirectly to him in his Ship of Fools 
(1508-09) and possibly to him in his eclogues 
(1513-14) and his Life of St. George (1515), 
but unless we can recover the Contra Skel- 
tonum attributed to him by Bale, if indeed 
it ever existed, we know of no direct allu- 
sions by Barclay to his rival. 

Just recently, however, I came upon a 
direct reference to Skelton as a poet in a 
source not previously noted by literary 
scholars. In the Great Chronicle of London 
(ed. A. H. Thomas and J. D. Thornley, 
London, 1938, pp. 352-65), there is a 
vigorous “Balad of knaue Baptist” in 
rhyme royal. It is an attack on John 
Baptist de Grimaldis or ‘“Grumbald”, a 
merchant of Genoa, alias of London, a 
broker and a henchman of the hated Dudley 
and Empson. Grimaldis, “the most 
crewell & subtyllest wrecch of theym alle”, 
was excepted from the general pardon of 
30 April, 1509, but was pardoned by Henry 
VIII on 2 February, 1510 (L. & P. Hen. 
VII, I, 129, no. 848), leading me to believe 
that the poem itself was written in the last 
part of 1509 or the early months of 1510. 
The chronicler, for example, tells us that as 
soon as “ Grumbald ” knew that his “ hede 
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and berer owth”’, Empson, was “ holdyn as 
prisoner In the Towir”, he went secretly 
to Westminster and there “regystrid hym 
for a Seyntewary [sanctuary] man”. He 
must have remained there, not without 
“rete hate, shame & spytefull Indygna- 
cion” until after Dudley and Empson had 
been attainted by Parliament (21 January, 
1509-10) and his own pardon obtained. He 
seems later, one notices, to have crept once 
again into credit, for one can find his name 
on the “recognizances” list of 28 May, 
1516 (L. & P. Hen. VIII, Il, ii, no. 1488) 
and on a letter of protection issued 10 
March, 1517, to enable him to go abroad 
in the retinue of Sir Richard Wingfield, 
Deputy of Calais, 


In the main part of the poetic attack on 
Grimald, as preserved in the chronicle, in 
the burlesque “ Legenda, sed non Aurea... 
Johannis spurcissimi . . .”’, the statement is 
made that no man in England has sufficient 
cunning to write of Grimaldis’ ‘“ dedys 
Serpentyne”. The poet fears that “If 
Skelton or Cornysh wold endyte/Or mastyr 
moor”, even they could not readily English 
half his shame. It is a pity, he continues, 
that “ poettes of such ffame” should have 
to spend their time anyway about so vile 
a thing, fitter for writers of “‘Cok Wattys 
Ianglyng”. Such writers now dead, pre- 
sumably of Henry VII’s court, as “ Franke- 
lyn” or “ Ryngeley ” or “ Henry Glasberd ” 
would have been apter to the task. 

It is interesting to find Skelton’s name 
linked with those of Cornysh and More. 
All three poets had attacked Dudley and 
Empson at earlier dates. In a poem again 
solely to be found in the Great Chronicle 
(pp. 344-37), Cornysh is given as the author 
of ‘A Balade of Empson”, written before 
July, 1504, the cause of his imprisonment at 
that date. In the Fleet, Cornysh wrote his 
better known “Treatise bitwene Trowth 
and Enformacion”’, a complaint published 
by mistake as Skelton’s own in the collected 
works of 1568. More, in a Latin poem “In 
suscepti diadematis diem Henrici octavi”, 
had attacked the fear-inducing actions of 
Dudley and Empson in passages of some 
length (vv. 23-38 and 89-102). In his turn, 
in a coronation poem of 1509, Skelton had 
alluded to the pair as wild beasts who, 
through “extort trechery”, had brought 
England into woe. Thus it was, if for no 
more extensive a reason, that Skelton had 
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qualified himself in the eyes of our anony- 
mous Satirist as a poet of contemporary 
fame, worthy of record, 


ROBERT S. KINSMAN. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CAREER AND 
PERSONALITY OF THOMAS 
CHURCHYARD 


THE career of the Tudor poet Thomas 
Churchyard as a soldier and a courtier 

is the very stuff of historical romance; as 
C. S. Lewis has recently put it (somewhat 
unkindly, I think), ‘“‘ His long and chequered 
career as a hack poet, would-be courtier, 
and soldier would make a good subject for 
an historical novel.”* It is almost impos- 
sible, however, with the evidence at hand to 
unravel the strands of this chequered career 
in such a way as to present a coherent 
narrative. Churchyard makes many allu- 
sions and references in his writings to 
people, places, and times, particularly in 
several long autobiographical poems; but 
the allusions, which I have no doubt were 
clear and meaningful to his contemporaries, 
are often quite vague or oblique—some- 
times seemingly contradictory—to his 
twentieth-century reader. George Chalmers, 
the eighteenth-century antiquarian, who, in 
a slender volume published in 1817, 
attempted to trace out the old poet’s wander- 
ings, summed up the difficulties of a 
Churchyard biographer thus: “ From such 
loose data, it is almost impossible to follow 
so devious an adventurer”; and again, in 
discussing Churchyard’s unfortunate mar- 
riage, “. . . his fortunes, and misfortunes, 
are so extremely obscure, as not to be easily 
narrated, or even understood; owing to his 
loose hints and discontinuous narratives.”? 
From among these loose hints and discon- 
tinuous narratives, it is with the intriguing 
problem of the date and circumstances of 
Churchyard’s marriage—or marriages, as I 
believe—that these notes are first concerned. 
The known facts in the matter of the 
poet’s marriages are tantalizing in their 
elusiveness. In his collection entitled 


1C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth 
Century, Oxford, 1954, 2; 264. 

2 George Chalmers, Churchyard’s Chips Concern- 
ing Scotland . . . with Historical Notices, and a 
Life of the Author . . . , London, 1817, pp. 13, 26. 
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Churchyard’s Chips, which first appeared in 
1573 and was reprinted two years later, in 
1575, Churchyard included a long auto- 
biographical poem, “ A Tragicall Discourse 
of the Hapless Man’s Life”, in which, 
among other things, he tells us in one stanza 
that for the solace of a life full of loneliness 
and woes he took a “sober wife from 
country soil”, but that their life together 
was unhappy and that he soon left her. 
When Churchyard came to compile his 
Challenge in 1593, he included this poem 
with but one alteration: he deleted this 
stanza, the only reference in the poem to 
his marriage. It is possible, of course, that 
this was not really a deletion by Church- 
yard, but merely a slip on the part of the 
printing house. I am inclined, however, to 
doubt this. Let us assume that the omis- 
sion of this stanza was deliberate and turn 
to another bit of evidence. 

Chalmers asserts (without other evidence 
than the poem itself and Churchyard’s 
propensity for exploiting the misfortunes of 
his life in his writings) that a piece in 
Churchyard’s Choice, 1579, entitled “A 
pitefull complaint, in maner of a Tragedie, 
of Seignior Anthonio dell Donaldoes wife, 
somtyme in the Duke of Florence Courte: 
Translated out of Italian prose, and putte 
into Englishe verse ”, is an autobiographical 
poem dealing primarily with Churchyard’s 
marriage and its unhappy outcome. This 
poem, it should be pointed out, is likewise 
reprinted in Churchyard’s Challenge, 1593, 
the next to last item, under the title of “A 
Tragicall Discourse of a Dolorous Gentle- 
woman” and is dedicated to “all those 
ladies that hold a good name precious”. 
What Chalmers was apparently unaware of 
is the insertion of two new stanzas in the 
later version, in which the lady says that 
through her adultery with one Stoner she 
had had two illegitimate children (boys) to 
bear witness to her shameful way of life. 
She says, furthermore, that when her 
husband found all this out, he left her art 
Bath. This is intriguing. Churchyard was 
naively truthful and factual in everything 
he wrote, and I see no reason for not 
accepting these statements at face value as 
relating to the poet’s own affairs, especially 
since they were deliberately inserted in this 
poem long after the event. We know, 
moreover, from a letter from Churchyard 
to Sir William Cecil, written in the latter 
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part of May, 1569, that Churchyard was at 
Bath at that time recuperating from an 
illness and, most probably, trying to com- 
pose things between himself and his wife.* 
Let us assume that at this time he discovered 
his wife’s unfaithfulness and left her to 
return to the Continent and the wars. This 
would put the termination of their living 
together in 1569. When and where did 
the marriage take place? Who was Stoner? 

About the identity of Stoner I cannot 
even hazard a guess. On the other hand, 
the date of Churchyard’s marriage can be 
assigned to the period between 1559 and 
1569 when he apparently left his wife for 
the last time; and the place, I would suggest, 
was in Wiltshire, probably at or near 
Marlborough. This suggestion is based in 
part on a MS. letter transcribed from the 
papers of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat 
by J. E. Jackson, Hon. Canon of Bristol, 
and published by him in Notes & Queries in 
1877.4 Henry Adnitt, who in 1880 com- 
piled a bibliography of Churchyard’s works 
and wrote a summary, based largely on 
Chalmers, of the principal events in Church- 
yard’s life, was unaware of the canon’s 
letter, although he had solicited just such 
information in the pages of Notes & 
Queries. The letter is from Churchyard to 
the Earl of Hertford, and while it bears no 
date, it could have been written no earlier 
than the restoration of Seymour to the 
earldom in 1559. Because such older 
volumes of Notes & Queries may well be 
inaccessible to some of those interested, I 
give the letter in full as transcribed by 
Canon Jackson. 


Thomas Churchyard to the 
Earl of Hertford 

My duetty humbly consythered wyth 
moest hartty com’endac’ons don, I am 
bold my good lord to wrytt this letter 
not only to keep me in memorye but also 
to explayn a matter I wold be loeth wear 
unknown to your good lordshypp/in 
verey deed my good lord the favor youe 
shoe the goodwyll I bear & the frendshypp 
youe offer, maks me doble hardy & more 
than becomes me presuem off your good 
Opynyon off me, butt whether I beleeve 


3 Printed from Lansdowne epee, vol. XI, no. 56, 
by ‘eur op. cit., pp. 66-69 

J. B. Jackson, Hon. Canon of Bristol, ‘‘ Thomas 

Churchyard *, N. & Q., Sth series, viii (27 Oct., 
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too far or no off my desartts your 
honorable Dyscresyon can _ judge/but 
nowe to my matter/your 1. knoes whatt 
I sayd off my father in lawe beffoer I 
putt my brother to your sarvece/the rest 
to be jugged [judged] towtchyng a croeked 
father in lawe & no streyghtt nor upryghtt 
frynds (wyth whom I fear I have matched) 
I hope youe aer nott ingnorant [sic] to 
way to the weyghtt off thear merytts/I 
have soghtt my beneffytt & goetten the 
cowncells commendacyon & letters to my 
father, he haeth deltt as he is & forssed 
me to try my manhoed as mutch as my 
pollecye, 1 plead playn troeth & fayre 
dealyng & he haeth practysed ffowll 
matter & sottell handlyng off theas 
cawsses, he is well sa . . . in preffarmentt 
by hys playn promes/& he works rather 
my death than my good fortuen/I cam 
down for to fynd quyettnes & my fathers 
promes performed & fownd my wyeff 
abuessed owt off hys howse & all thyngs 
owtt of the compas off my hoep, than 
worst off all I did fynd my brother 
thomas desyres off my death callyng me 
owtt off my howse to feyghtt with me, & 
in deed thoghe my wyeff be not glad to 
tell me off brawlls, I was warned whan I 
dyd lyghtt, to avoyd murther or blod- 
shed, yett somwhatt I have don to tho 
I am no coward & ... glad to keep your 
l. a frynd I wold be loeth to deal wyth my 
brother waetter, for many cawssys, & so 
rest I apon your honorable answer heerin, 
confessyng hytt is a matter to com 
beffoer the cowncell exceptt your |. fynd 
som reddy redres as knoweth god who 
encreas your honor to hys pleasuer & 
your own lykyng/from Marllbrogh when 
I & my wyeff wold fayn travell to the 
cowrtt. 

your lordshypps in all duryng lyeff att 
com’andmentt 

Thomas Churchyard. 
On the back of the letter is added: 


My good lord I do smell owtt 
myschevos practys off murther or vyell 
dealyngs whych I wold prevent & avoyd 
nott only for my nown saeffty butt also 
for my wyeves porcyon & benefytt. 

[Address] To the right honorable hys 
syngular & especyall good lord the earll 
off Harttfford gyfe theas wth all possyble 
spead. 


I take Churchyard’s references to his 
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“ brothers ” Thomas and Walter to be to his 
brothers-in-law, just as his reference to his 
“father” is obviously to his father-in-law, 
not, as Canon Jackson supposes, to his 
blood relatives. The situation is fairly clear 
from the letter: Churchyard had been 
promised a certain dowry with his bride, 
but his father-in-law refused to make settle- 
ment; Churchyard went to the Privy 
Council with the matter and got from that 
body a decree directing his father-in-law 
to make good his promise; but not only did 
his wife’s family disregard the order, they 
threatened Churchyard’s life; he appealed 
to Hertford for aid. That the letter is 
written from Marlborough, which I take to 
be the place of residence of Churchyard’s 
in-laws, or quite near to it, and that, 
according to the poem referred to imme- 
diately above, the poet left his wife some 
ten years later at Bath, which is not far 
from Marlborough, would suggest that the 
prime data in this unhappy and unfortunate 
marriage of Churchyard’s are to be found 
in the parish records of Wiltshire and in 
the uncalendared papers of the Council or 
of some of its members during this ten-year 
period. I have searched most of the printed 
materials available, but without success in 
regard to these data. 


At this point the question raises itself: 
Why should Churchyard, in preparing 
material for his Challenge, deliberately add 
to the poem cited above the circumstances 
of his wife’s infidelity, going so far as to 
name the man concerned, and at the same 
time delete from another poem that he had 
also published much earlier, the stanza, and 
only the stanza, about his marriage? I 
believe that in some way these changes are 
connected with the fact that Churchyard 
was at this time (1592-93) considering a 
second marriage or that he may actually 
have been married by then a second time. 
In any event, it is clear that in the latter 
part of his life Churchyard was married to 
a lady of some social standing, and it may 
well be that the old poet was not quite 
certain at the time he contemplated what I 
believe was a second marriage whether he 
was legally separated from his first wife, 
either by law or by death. Hence the 
tampering with the texts of poems, pub- 
lished nearly two decades earlier, that allude 
to his unfortunate first marriage. I say he 
was married a second time—unless there 
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were two Thomas Churchyards living 
contemporaneously and moving in the same 
social stratum—for in the will of Charity, 
daughter of Robert White of Christ Church, 
Hants., and the first wife of Charles 
Howard, later the second Earl of Notting- 
ham, there appears an interesting reference 
to Churchyard. I give here the pertinent 
portions of the will.® 
The honorande femme Charite dir 
Howard 
I Charitie Howard of Sheffield Co 
Sussex . . . Body to be interred at Fletch- 
ing neere unto the body of Richard 
Leeche Esq. my late dear and loving 
husband . . . To Edward Saye eldest son 
of my sister Mary decd £50—Wm Saye 
£100—Cozen Robert White Gent. Cozen 
Wm Saye son of Robert Saye Gent. decd 
and of my sister Patience now wife of 
Thomas Churchyarde Esq. .. . 


Howard was Charity’s second husband, 
her first having been one Richard Leche of 
Sheffield in Fletching, Sussex. (Patience, 
apparently, was first married to Robert 
Saye, but at the time of the execution of 
this will in 1603 she was married to Church- 
yard.) I am unable to give much informa- 
tion about Robert White and his family. 
He appears to have been a man of some 
substance and to have married his daughters 
well: “In 1557 Queen Mary granted Robert 
White a thirty years’ lease of some land in 
Christchurch and another fishery which had 
belonged to the priory manor, which he 
owned at his death in 1565. By marrying 
the sister-in-law of the future Earl of 
Nottingham, son of the aristocratic Charles 
Howard, Lord High Admiral, Churchyard 
had indeed established himself within che 
orbit of the great. Appropriately too, for 
he had begun his career as a page in the 
train of the most romantic and gallant of 
all the Howards, the famous Earl of Surrey. 

I believe, then, that the old poet was 
concerned, if not confused, about his past 
marital troubles and present marital prvs- 
pects at the time of the compilation of the 
Challenge and that some of this concern is 
reflected in the changes referred to abuve. 


5For the complete document vide, ‘ The 
Howards of Effingham”, Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, London, The Surrey Archaeological 
Society, ix (1888), 404. 

6 The Victoria History of Hampshire and the 
” Od Wight, ed. William Page, London, 1912, V, 
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To the foregoing I should like to add two 
more items of a biographical nature. The 
first concerns the confusion of Chalmers 
(and Adnitt, who again simply parrots him) 
about Churchyard’s “ flight ” to Scotland in 
1580-81. Chalmers says that because of a 
passage in the Choice, 1579, in which 
(according to Chalmers) Churchyard spoke 
too bluntly of the Queen’s “ great regard to 
soldiers who had gone from court with full 
hands, that beganne with empty purses”, 
the poet was forced to flee the country. 
But since the whole passage was reprinted 
verbatim in the sixth item of the Challenge, 
“ The Honour of a Soldiour ”, this explana- 
tion of Churchyard’s presence in Scotland 
at the time indicated is hardly credible. No, 
as Sir Christopher Hatton’s most recent bio- 
grapher has pointed out,’ Churchyard was a 
refugee in Scotland because he had killed a 
man in England and was seeking to stay out 
of prison. From a careful reading of two 
letters from Churchyard to Hatton, then 
Vice-Chancellor and Churchyard’s patron, 
as they are recorded in Hatton’s letter 
book,*® the first dated 23 June, 1581, from 
Berwick, the second, “ From the Palace of 
Repentance” (the Marshalsee), 10 July, 
1581, and a letter from Lord Hunsdon, then 
governor of Berwick, to Walsingham, dated 
29 June, 1581, the following account of 
Churchyard’s activities in the latter part of 
1580 and the early part of 1581 can be 
pieced together. 

Some time in the latter half of the year 
1580 Churchyard ran afoul of the law by 
killing a man, either by accident or in self- 
defence; and when the slain man’s widow 
pressed charges against him, he fled to Scot- 
land for shelter. From a marginal note in 
Hatton’s letter book it appears that in Scot- 
land Churchyard posed not only as a 
refugee, but also as an agent of the French 
ambassador in London, de Castelnau, and as 
such won some favour with the Scottish 
court, much to the annoyance of the English 
ambassador, Thomas Randolph, who was 
desperately trying to save Morton’s life by 
alternate threats and flattery. In reality, 
however, as the correspondence in the letter 
book shows, Churchyard was acting as an 


7 Eric St. John Brooks, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
See Snes Favourite, London, 1946, pp. 

8 Sir Harris Nicolas, Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Sir Christopher Hatton . . . , London, 
1847, pp. 172-176. 
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agent for Hatton, conscientiously if not too 
skilfully; but it was not long until he was 
writing to Hatton from the safety of Ber- 
wick that he had been “ stuck fast in the 
stocks among many wild wolves and cruel 
tigers in the shapes of men, who would have 
worried and torn me in pieces had not the 
King’s goodness guarded me; such is their 
uncivil manner and malice, and such 
cankered stomachs they bear to an English- 
man”.°® Several weeks later he was back in 
London—in prison. 

An interesting confirmation of most of 
this, unnoticed, so far as I can tell, by 
Hatton’s and Churchyard’s biographers, is 
found in a letter from Thomas Randolph to 
Walsingham, dated 22 January, 1581, from 
Edinburgh. I quote a part of it as 
calendared: “ [He] [Randolph] wishes to be 
addressed as an Ambassador on his letters 
to save his throat from cutting, and lest he 
be taken but as a companion of Church- 
yard’s, who is now great at the Court. Who 
was it whom Churchyard last slew”?'® The 
use of the word “last” is intriguing and 
suggestive, but until some further evidence 
is uncovered to indicate that Churchyard 
was involved in more than one killing, 
“last” were best taken in the sense of 
“lately”. Churchyard languished in the 
Marshalsee for the better part of two years 
before his release was secured, probably, 
but not certainly, through the offices of 
Hatton. Again, I suggest that the records 
of the Marshalsee would be a good place to 
start to get at all the facts in this interesting 
chapter in Churchyard’s life. 

I might add here, since it concerns this 
period in Churchyard’s life, an extract from 
among the calendared papers of the Earl of 
Moray.'' There is no indication in the MS. 
of the date or the author, but the date 
becomes evident, in the light of what has 
already been said, as the year 1580: 


Thair is ane maister churchyeard, ane 
gentilman of our natioun, ane Sausie 
Jeaster and gud poet, quha is cum to Scot- 
land to vesy the Scottis court, and to 
understand the factiounis of that countrie, 
speciallie betuix Lennox and Mortoun, 
quha is worthy of gud tretment for his 
myrry Jeastis and saucy snakis. 


® Tbid., p. 173. 
ro a State Papers, Scotland, 1509-1589, 


p. , 
11 Historical MSS. Commission, Sixth Report, 
London, 1877, p. 677. 


~~ 
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This charming little note is interesting for 
the light it throws on Churchyard’s person- 
ality, his wittiness, and his affability. It 
recalls his own accounts of how he talked 
has way out of prison and out of capture 
several times during his career as a soldier; 
e.g., in his account in “A Tragicall Dis- 
course of the Hapless Man’s Life” of his 
capture at St. Monance in Scotland by the 
French in 1548 and how he effected his own 
release and the release of others: 


Well yet with wordes, I did my foes so feede, 
That there I liud, in pleasure many a day, 
And scapte so free, I did no ransome pay. 


To French, and scots, so faire a tale I told, 
That they beleeud, white chalke and cheese was 


one, 

And it was pearle, that proud but pible stone. 

The reference to Churchyard’s “ myrry 
Jeastis and saucy snakis” is particularly 
worthy of note, for in his printed word 
there is little or nothing to show this side of 
his personality. The great bulk of it is 
hortatory, admonitory, or moralistic. To 
my knowledge, the poems “A _ Fayned 
Fancye betweene the Spider and the Gowte ” 
and “A Tael of a Freer and a Shoemakers 
wyef”, two Chaucer-like fabliaux in the 
Chips, are the only printed things of 
Churchyard that support his apparent repu- 
tation for witty conversation and repartee. 
If Nashe is to be trusted, we have one 
further example of Churchyard’s wit, which 
Nashe records on the back of a letter to 
William Cotton in 1596, printed by 
McKerrow in his edition of Nashe. Nashe 
is retailing the local news to Cotton and 
says, “ . or Churchyarde [enJlarge his 
Chips, saying [i.e., Churchyard saying] they 
were the very same weh christ in 
[Car]penters hall is paynted gathering vp as 
Ioseph his father [sta]Jnds hewing a piece of 
timber, & Mary his mother sitts [sp]Jinning 
by, yet wold not they [the public] giue for 
them the price of a [pr]oclamation out of 
date, or which is the contemptiblest summe 
[tha]Jt may bee, (worse than a scute or a 
dandiprat) the price of [all] Harueys works 
bovnd vp togither.”’” 

There remains but one item to be added 
to these biographical notes. Among the 
papers of the Marquis of Salisbury there is 
a long list of notes and jottings in Cecil’s 
hand relative to the state of affairs in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire in 1571, a period, it will 


12 The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald B. 
McKerrow, 5 vols. (1904-10), V, 195. 
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be remembered, of unrest in the North. 
Among these notes appears the statement 
that Churchyard had been granted a patent 
by the Earl of Derby. Unfortunately, there 
is nothing to indicate what the patent was 
for or why it was granted.** Perhaps some 
reader of Notes and Queries can supply the 


information. CHARLES A. RAHTER. 


Elizabethtown College, 
Pennsylvania. 


18 Hist. MSS. Comm., Calendar of the Manu- 
Kg? of the Most. Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, 
.. etc., preserved at Hatfield House, part I, 


MADRIGAL VERSES FROM 
WHITNEY’S “ CHOICE OF EMBLEMS ” 


‘THOUGH it is often conceded that the 

Elizabethan song-lyric is one of the 
glories of our literature, the genre is not 
one that has aroused much critical discus- 
sion. The reasons are not hard to seek: 
too little is known about the corpus of 
songs that have come down to us (repre- 
sented, say, by Fellowes’ Elizabethan 
Madrigal Verse) to provide even the basic 
materials upon which judgments of critical 
relevance might be founded. The songs are 
usually anonymous, and identification is 
normally difficult to establish;' the frontiers 
of the genre are completely unmapped; and 
no clear textual authority for most of the 
readings can be given. 

On all these counts it is probably worth- 
while to point out that five of the first eight 
poems in Byrd’s Psalms, Songs & Sonnets 
(1611), reprinted in Fellowes’ anthology 
pp. 62f, and one in Byrd’s Songs of sundry 
natures (1589) (Fellowes, p. 53), are taken 
from Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice of 
Emblems (1586). None of these poems are 
signed in Fellowes’ first edition (1920); in 
the second edition (1929) one is signed with 
Whitney’s name, but is not collated. 

In terms of genre the emblem-poems of 
Whitney may seem remote from madrigal 
verses, but in fact the Renaissance seems to 
have seen the two kinds as closely related. 
Byrd’s choice of these verses is indeed a 
nice demonstration of Minturno’s remark 


1 The difficulty may be indicated by the appear- 
ance in ‘ recent collection of ‘“‘ unidentifiable ”’ 
—~ (J. P. Cutts, Seventeenth Century Songs and 

Lyrics, 1959) of that favourite English paraphase 
of the 23rd Psalm, saat Herbert’s “‘ The God of 
love my shepherd is’ 
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about the madrigal: “e nel vero, se com- 
posizione si truova in nostra lingua, la quale 
abbia qualche similitudine dell’ Epigramma, 
é questa.” (L’Arte Poetica, edition of 1725, 
p. 261) If the madrigal relates back to the 
Greek Epigram—and James Hutton, the 
master of this field, remarks that “ the six- 
teenth century madrigal seems to have been 
developed with the epigram for model ”— 
clearly it has a close relationship with 
emblem verse; emblem verse also began 
with the Renaissance attempt to provide 
modern equivalents to the epigrams of the 
Greek Anthology. Alciati, the father of the 
European emblematists writes baldly: 
“libellum composui epigrammaton, cui 
titulum feci Emblemata . . .” (quoted in 
Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy, 
p. 201). 

The poem and the variants are as follows 
(I have recorded only substantive variants): 

(1) “Of flattering speech” (Fellowes, 
p. 62)=Whitney (ed. Green), p. 24; there 
are no substantive variants.” 

(2) “In winter cold” (Fellowes p. 62)= 
Whitney (Green) p. 159 with the following 
variant: 

1.12. For to thy song thou art now like to 
dance] Byrd; For to thy songe, nowe art 
thou light to daunce Whitney. 

Whitney’s version must be the correct one, 
with the sense: “ now you are as light (with 
hunger) and so fit to dance, as your song is 
light (=merry) ”. 

(3) ““Who looks may leap” (Fellowes, 
p. 63)=Whitney (Green), p. 180. There are 
no substantive variants. 

(4) “In crystal towers ” (Fellowes, p. 63) 
= Whitney (Green), p. 198, with the follow- 
ing variant: 

1.6. enclosed with] Byrd; clos’de in with 
Whitney; Bodleian MS. Rawl. poet. 56. 

(5) “ The greedy hawk ” (Fellowes, p. 53) 
=Whitney (Green), p. 191, with the follow- 
ing variants: 

1.1 The greedy hawk] Byrd; The eager 
haulke Whitney. 
1.5 Let them beware] Byrd; Let suche 
beware Whitney. 
1. The lure, whereat] Byrd; The lure, to 
which Whitney. 

G. K. HUNTER. 

Liverpool. 


2 Incidentally, the reading ‘“‘faine” in 1. 4 of 
Whitney’s second stanza is perhaps an error for 
“fawne”’ the reading of the autograph, Bodleian 
MS. Rawl. poet. 56. 
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NASHE’S AUTHORSHIP OF “AN 
ALMOND FOR A PARRAT” 


HEN R. B. McKerrow prepared his 
edition of Nashe' he was unwilling to 
admit Nashe’s authorship of An Almond for 
a Parrat, and in fact argued against it. The 
purpose of the present note is to put for- 
ward two observations which weaken 
McKerrow’s chief objection to accepting 
Nashe as the author. 

McKerrow’s strongest argument against 
Nashe’s authorship is that Nashe was a 
Cambridge man, whereas Cutbert Curri- 
knave, as the author of An Almond called 
himself, may be shown from the pamphlet 
itself to have been an Oxford man. 

The evidence McKerrow offers for this 
is first that Cutbert Curriknave speaks of 
‘“‘our Vniuersity schooles at Oxford” and 
of “our Beadles”, meaning the Oxford 
beadles. But this is not a conclusive argu- 
ment, since Cutbert Curriknave uses “ our” 
very generally, as for instance “ our boyish 
deuines”, ‘our flourishing Church of 
England”, and “our gouernement”? At 
one point he actually uses it of Cambridge 
colleges : 

T.C. in Cambridge first inuented this 
violent innouation, when as his mounting 
ambition went through euery kind of 
Ambitus, to compasse the office of the Vice- 
chauncelourship. But after he saw himself 
disfauourd in his first insolence, and that 
the suffrages of the vniuersity would not 
discend to his dissentious indignityes, his 
seditious discontent deuised the meanes to 
discredite that gouernement which he 
through his il behauiour might not aspire 
to. Thé began his inueterat malice to 
vndermine the foundations of our societies 
and reduce our Colledges to the schooles of 
the Prophets. . . .* 

Secondly McKerrow says of the author 
of An Almond: “A significant fact is his 
naming of Oxford before Cambridge, which 
would hardly have been done at the date, 
save by an Oxford man or one particularly 
wishing to flatter Oxford”.* McKerrow 
does not say how precisely he intends the 
phrase “at the date”. If he means “in 

1 Five vols., 1904-10, reissued with supplementary 
notes 1958. Page numbers are retained. References 
to ‘‘ McKerrow” thus apply to both editions. 

2 McKerrow, III, 358. 33; McKerrow, III, 347. 
11; McKerrow, III, 345. 33. 


3 McKerrow, III, 359. 13. 
4 McKerrow, V, 61. 
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the later sixteenth century” what he says 
admits of exceptions; for example, in the 
Cosmographia Universalis of Sebastian 
Miinster (not an Oxford man) Oxford is 
named before Cambridge.* 

More extensive evidence is available in 
the first volume of Enactments in Parlia- 
ment, edited by L. L. Shadwell (1912). 
Shadwell in his preface states the case 
inaccurately. He says: “While in the 
earlier Acts where the Universities are 
named together Oxford is always placed 
first, there was a period comprising Edward 
the Sixth’s and the two following reigns, 
when the order was generally though not 
uniformly reversed ”’. 

In fact an examination of the enactments 
in which both Universities are named gives 
the following result. In the reign of 
Edward VI “Cambridge” is written first 
in two acts, and “ Oxford” in four, where- 
as under Philip and Mary “ Cambridge ” is 
written first in three acts and “ Oxford” in 
one. During the reign of Elizabeth “‘ Cam- 
bridge and Oxford” is the only form used 
in four acts, while “Oxford and Cam- 
bridge” is the only form used in six acts. 
In a further six acts both forms are used 
indifferently. 

Confirmatory evidence is to be found in 
the practice of the Journals of the House 
of Commons Vol. I, which gives “ Oxford 
and Cambridge” as the normal form, once 
in 1554 (p. 40), twice in 1555 (p. 45, 46), 
three times in 1571 (p. 91, 92, 93), and once 
in 1605 (p. 260), whereas “Cambridge and 
Oxford” occurs only once in 1554 (p. 34) 
and once in 1605 (p. 259). This last 
passage is expressly commented on (p. 275, 
26 Feb., 1605): 

The Bill against Heads of Colleges, 
read; and (by a Mistaking of my Man, of 
putting Cambridge before Oxford.) 

Whether Cambridge should be set 
upon the Title? 

A great dispute, and much Time spent in 
the House: And at last it came to Question, 
Whether Cambridge, or Oxford, first: And 
Resolved, with much Odds, that Oxford. 

By the House of Lords the question of 
precedence was still regarded as unsettled 
in 1620.° 

Finally, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 


5 Miinster, op. cit. (Basle 1572), Lib. II, Cap. 
XIII, p. 53 


ce, ous of the House of Lords, III, 52b, 55b, 
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(acted 1590 or 1591, printed 1594) the 
following passage occurs in a speech of 
Jaques Vandermast, the German scholar 
and magician: 

Bungay is learned enough to be a friar; 

But to compare with Jaques Vandermast, 

Oxford and Cambridge must go seek their cells 

To find a man to match him in his art. 

(III. ii. 106-9) 
It is to be noted first that in this speech 
Vandermast wishes not to flatter but to 
disparage Oxford, and secondly that 
Greene, although he was proud of “ being 
a member of both Universities”, was a 
Cambridge rather than an Oxford man. 

It is clear that the order in which the 
names were placed was generally a matter 
of indifference, and that for many people 
the writing of “Oxford” before “ Cam- 
bridge” was quite unconnected with their 
allegiance to one or the other of the 
Universities. 

Thus we need accept neither of McKer- 
row’s reasons for supposing Cutbert 
Curriknave to have been an Oxford man, 
and may therefore consider arguments, 
such as those of D. J. McGinn,’ in favour 
of Nashe’s authorship. Puitie Drew. 


Glasgow. 
7 P.M.L.A., lix (1944), 952-84. 


ANTEDATINGS AND ENTRIES FOR 
THE DICTIONARY FROM THE 1611 
DU BARTAS 


"THE following list has been collected 
from the 1611 edition of Du Bartas: 
The Devine Weekes and Workes, with other 
pieces, translated by Joshua Sylvester; and 
The Historie of Iudith, translated by 
Thomas Hudson. Appended to Sylvester’s 
translations is an Index . . . of the hardest 
words, and to Hudson’s Judith, a Table of 
. . some wordes; definitions taken directly 
from these glossaries are so indicated. My 
order of reference for The Devine Weekes 
is as follows: week/day/part or book /line, 
page, subtitle (in the Second Week). The 
French edition consulted is that of Holmes, 
Lyons, and Linker (The Works of Guillaume 
De Salluste Sieur Du Bartas, Chapel Hill, 
1938). The listed O.E.D. dates are, of 
course, the earliest for the particular mean- 
ings of my entries. 
AZolian. Of AEolus, the mythical god of the 
winds; hence, of the winds. “ Down to 
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th’46lian dungeon him bestirr’d,/There 
muzled close Cloud-chasing Boreas”. 
(Devine Weekes, i/ii/1202-3, p. 56). 
“Th’£olian Crowd obays his mighty 
call,/The surly surges of the waters fall”. 
(Ibid., ii/ii/i/345-6, p. 307, The Arke.) 
In Du Bartas, the respective passages are, 


“VYobscure grote/Du mutin roy des 
vents” and “La brigade des vents”. 
OFED.: 1791. 


Amazonian. Of the Amazon River. ‘“ The 
Darian, Plate, and Amazénian River”. 


(Devine Weekes, i/iii/ 113, p. 62). Du 
Bartas: “L’amazonide flot”. O.E.D.: 
1863. 
American (disease). Syphilis; the pox. 


“* American, the French disease brought 
first from the Indies to Naples, from 
thence to France, &c.” (Index). Cf.: “So 
Portugal hath Phthisiks most of all,/Eber 
Kings-euils; Arné the Suddain-Fall;/ 
Sauoy the Mumps; West-India, Pox”’; 
(Devine Weekes, ii/i/iii/511-13, p. 268, 
The Furies). Not in O.E.D. 

Apelles. The Greek painter; used typically 
of any great painter, and figuratively of a 
poet. “And then that Tyrant, all-con- 
trouling Loue:/(Whom heer to paint 
doth little me behooue,/ After so many 
rare Apelleses/As in this Age our Albion 
nourishes)”. (Devine Weekes, ii/i/iii/720- 
3, p. 273, The Furies). The Index iden- 
tifies Apelles as “ an excellent [misprinted 


“d,cellent”] Painter’. Du _ Bartas: 
“tant d’Apelles”. O.E.D.: c. 1630. 
Atlantic. Mediterranean. ‘“ Atlantik Sea, 


is the Mediterranean, or a part thereof ”. 
(Index). “Whether the Sea, which we 
Atlantick call,/Be but a peece of the 
Grand Sea of all”; (Devine Weekes, 
i/iii/183-4, p. 64). ‘‘ We see more-over, 
that th’Atlantik Seas/Doo Flowe far 
farther then the Genoese,/Or both the 
Bosphores’’; (Ibid., lines 199-202, p. 64). 
Du Bartas: “la mer atlantique”. O.E.D. 
gives Cockeram, 1626, as the first author- 
ity for this meaning; G. G. Loane 
(N. & Q., clxxi, 237) cites the 1621 edition 
of Du Bartas-Sylvester. 

Baal-, attrib. Of or devoted to Baal; 
idolatrous. “All your Baal-Prophets 
against me, but one”. (Devine Weekes, 
ii/iv/iii/512, The Schisme, p. 604). Du 
Bartas has no equivalent: “vos prestres 
non moins imposteurs qu’effrontez”’. 
O.E.D, cites Carlyle as first using such a 
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combination, in Sartor, 1831: “ Baal- 
Priests ”’. 

Canaces. “Incestuous women”. (Table). 


“Ye Myrrhas, Canaces, and Semirames, | 
And if there rest yet mo defamed dames, / 
Com all to Court”. (Judith, v/185-7, 
p. 64). This typical use is given in O.E.D. 
with a citation of 1623 from Cockeram, 
who, here as elsewhere, borrowed directly 
from the 1611 glossaries. 

cephus. A kind of monkey. “Then 
th’Unicorn, th’Hyena _ tearing-tombs/ 
Swift/Mantichor’, and Nubian Cephus 
coms: /Of which last three, each hath (as 
heer they stand)/Man’s voice, Man’s 
visage, and Mans’s [sic] foot and hand ”. 
(Devine Weekes, i/vi/301-4, p. 152). 
“Cephus, a kind of Ape or Munkey” 
(Marginal gloss). This may be a confused 
spelling of one of the two Greek forms 
(kébos, képos), and the word in Sylvester 
may be a very early appearance of 
“Cebus”, a genus of long-tailed mon- 
keys. “Cebus” in O.E.D.: 1863. Du 
Bartas has “ceph”. Cf. Pliny, viii/28. 

Chaldean. Of Chaldea. “ From th’Euxin 
Sea and surge of Chaldean Twins” 
(Devine Weekes, er he p. 337, The 
Colonies). O.E.D.: 1732. 

Cypris sap. “seed of generation” (Index). 
“(Their spirits disperst, their bodies over- 
dri’d,/And Cypris sap vn duly quali- 
fied)”. (Devine Weekes, ii/iii/iii/135-6, 
p. 440, The Lawe). Not in O.E.D. Du 
Bartas has “le germe de Cypris ”. 


Delian. Of or pertaining to Delos, the 
birthplace of Artemis and Apollo. 
“Delian Princesse, Diana” (Index). 


‘** Delian Twinnes, the Sun and Moone”. 
(Ibid.). ‘‘ (Much like the Delian Princess, 
when her Grace/In Thetis Waues hath 
lately washt her face)”. (Devine Weekes, 
ii/iii/ii/311-12, p. 429, The Fathers). Du 
Bartas: “Testoille argentine”. O.E.D. 
cites Cockeram (1623) who took it from 
the 1611 Index. 

Dircean. Pertaining to the fountain Dirce, 
near Thebes; hence, Theban. ‘ Where 
Dircean Oedipus his marks would miss ”. 
(Devine Weekes, ii/i/i/710, p. 234, Eden). 
“Before the Greeks had any Town at 
all,/Or warbling Lute had built the 
Dircean Wall”. (lbid., ii/ii/iii/268-9, 
p. 342, The Colonies). “ Dircean walles, 
Thebes” (Index). In the O.E.D. citation, 
1730, “‘ Dircaean” regards Pindar’s asso- 
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ciation with Thebes, and hence means 
“ poetic”. 

Eleusinian. Of Eleusis or its mysteries. 
“Tf neer vnto the Eleusinian Spring”. 
(Devine Weekes, i/iii/247, p. 66). Du 
Bartas: “Vonde eleusine”. O.E.D.: 
Milton, 1643. 

Eleutherian. Deliverer; an epithet of Baal, 
as of Zeus. “ Baal, hear vs Baal, O Baal, 
bow down thine eyes:/O  Stratian, 
Clarian, Eleutherian Powrs”’. (Devine 
Weekes, ii/iv/iii/538-9, p. 604, The 
Schisme). “Eleutherian, Deliuerer ” 
(Index). O.E.D. cites Cockeram (1623), 
who has taken it from the 1611 Index. 

Ephori. “a kinde of Magistrates, protec- 
tors of the people” (Index). “ You graue 
assembly of sage Senators,/Right Oracles, 
yee Ephori of Fraunce’’. (Sonnets Upon 
the (late) miraculous Peace in Fraunce, 
23/1-2, p. 749). O.E.D. cites Clarendon, 
1647, as first using the word typically. 

Hesperian. Of the Hesperides. ‘“ There 
growes (th’Hesperian Plant) the precious 
Reed /Whence Sugar sirrops in aboundance 


bleed”. (Devine Weekes, i/iii/571-2, 
p. 74). Du Bartas: “d’une plante hes- 
peride”. O.E.D.: 1622. 

hydrantic. Pertaining to water, esp. as 


moved by or moving machinery. “ Hyd- 
rantik braule, Musicke artificially made 
with the fall of waters” (Index). ‘He 
falls asleep fast by a silent Riuer;/Whose 
captiue streams, through crooked pipes 
still rushing,/Make sweeter Musick with 
their gentle gushing,/Then now at Tiuoli, 
th’Hydrantik Braul/Of rich Ferrara’s 
stately Cardinall”. (Devine Weekes, 
i/i/i/542-6, p. 229, Eden). Du Bartas: 
“hydrauliques vois”. O.E.D., under its 
second definition of hydraulic, cites Leak, 
1659: “The Pipes of the Organs in 
Hydraulique [mispr. Hydrautique] Instru- 
ments”. The misprint may have been of 
the uw rather than the t, and Leak’s in- 
tended word Hydrantique rather than 
Hydraulique. Earliest O.E.D. citation for 
hydrant is 1828 (Webster). 

Iberian. A Spaniard. “ Free with conquer- 
ing stroak/Your Belgian brethren from 
th’Iberians yoake”’. (Devine Weekes, 


ii/i/iii/801-2,  p. 275, The Furies). 
“Iberians, Spaniards” (Index). Du 
Bartas: “Hespaignols”. O.E.D. cites 


Cockeram, 1623. 
Jew-Gentile. A Jew who dissembled his 
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religion or worshipped false gods; used 
of the Lost Tribes in Samaria (JJ Kings, 
Xvi, XVii), and used typically of any tem- 
porizer or opportunist. ‘Cast (in one 
wedge) Iron and Gold together: /Jew- 
Gentiles, both at-once: but, both is 
neither”. (Devine Weekes, ii/iv/iv/245- 
6 p. 626, The Decay). Jew-Gentile is not 
in O.E.D.; the earliest citation for a simi- 
lar construction is “ Iew-butcher”, 1613. 
Du Bartas: “ Ny Juif, ny Payen ”. 

Libyan. Of Libya. “ Vpon the hot sands 
of the Libyan soyl’”. (Devine Weekes, 
i/ii/478, p. 37). Du Bartas: “sable 
lybique”. O.E.D.: c. 1620. 

Ostrogoth. One of the East Goths. “ Nor- 
mans, Alains, Ostrogothes”. (Devine 
Weekes, ii/ii/iii/ 557, p. 350, The Colo- 
nies). O.E.D.: 1647. 

Panomphean. “all-hearing” (Index). An 
epithet of Baal. ‘ Panomphean God, 
approve us thine, thee ours”. (Devine 
Weekes, ii/iv/iii/540,_ p. 604, The 
Schisme). O.E.D.: Cockeram, 1623. 

Paphian. Venerean. “Paphos Archer, 
Cupid, the little God of loue. Paphian 
Fier or shott his Arrowes” (Index). 
“ Although less powr-full in the Paphian 
Joust”. (Devine Weekes, ii/ii/iii/542, 
p. 349, The Colonies). “By thee, we 
quench the wilde and wanton Fires,/That 
in our Soule the Paphian shot inspires ”. 
(Ibid., i/vi/1075-6, p. 172). The earliest 
similar usage in O.E.D. is from Mure, 
c. 1614 (“the Paphyen Queen”); 
“Paphian fire or shot” as “the Arrows 
of Love” is first cited from Blount, 1656. 

Parian, Belonging to the Island of Paros. 
“Somtimes to mount the Parian Moun- 
tains higher ” (Devine Weekes, ii/iii/iii/ 
116, p. 439, The Lawe). “ Paros, an Iland 
in the Archipelago (which diuideth 
Europe & Asia minor) wherein is excellent 
white Marble or Alabaster” (Index). 
O.E.D.: 1638. Du Bartas: “les rocs 
marbrins de Pare”. 

Rhodian. Of the Island of Rhodes. “ The 
Rhodian Collos, and the Caldean wall”. 
(Iudith, i/i/129, p. 5). O.E.D.: 1697. 

Venus Escuage. Procreation; also, the art 

as well as the act of love. “ Uenus Escu- 

age, Knights (or Nights) seruice to Ladies. 

Venerean mirth, Idem”. (Index). ‘“ Our 

Grand-sires flowrished /Hundreds of yeers 

in youth, and even in Age/Could render 

duly Venus Escuage”. (Devine Weekes, 
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ii/ii/iii/508-10, p. 348, The Colonies). 

Bartas: “le mestier de Venus”. 
O.E.D. cites Cockeram, 1623. But 
Cockeram has changed Sylvester’s witty, 
half-chivalrous definition to something 
conventionally prudish and flat, “‘ wanton 
fleshlinesse ”, a meaning inappropriate in 
the quoted passage, which treats of the 
patriachs. 

Visigoth. One of the West Goths. “ Tig- 
urins, Lombards, Vandals, Visigothes’’. 
(Devine Weekes, ii/ii/iii/558, p. 350, The 
Colonies). O.E.D.: 1647. 


New York. 


JOHN ILLO. 


MAMMON AND “ HEAV’NS 
PAVEMENT” (“PARADISE LOST”, 
I, 682) 


FEVEN in Heaven, Milton informs us, 
Mammon preferred the contemplation 
of riches to the vision of God: 
. . his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heav’ns pavement, trod’n Gold, 

Then aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific. . 
Commentators’ on : this passage have recog- 
nized the allusion to the golden street of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Revelation xxi. 21), 
but overlooked Milton’s subtle inversion of 
a motif from the astral mysticism of the 
ancients. In contemplating the celestial, the 
classical sage was ideally supposed to 
despise the terrestrial. From the height of 
his heavenly mansion, he learned to disdain 
the wealth of earthly palaces. Cumont has 
summarized this attitude as follows: 


Combien ils [les adorateurs du _ ciel] 

dédaignent, des hauteurs de leur brillant 

séjour, les palais dorés et le luxe fastueux 
des riches!? 

Mammon’s adoration of “the riches of 
Heav’ns pavement” sets him in diametric 
opposition to the astral contemplative of 
Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones, whose soul, 
having attained the heights of Heaven. 
laughs at the pavements of the rich (“ divi- 
tum pavimenta ”): 


Tunc consummatum habet plenumque 


1 Thomas eo (ed.), Paradise Lost, I (London, 
1778), 73; A. ae (ed.), Paradise Lost, Il 
(Cambridge, 1936), 3 

2 Franz Cumont, oT Le mysticisme astral dans 
l’antiquité ’’* Bulletin, Classe des Lettres, Académie 
Royale de Belgique (1909, No. 5), 269. 
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bonum sortis humanae cum calcato omni 
malo petit altum et in interiorem naturae 
sinum venit. Tunc iuvat inter ipsa sidera 
vagantem divitum pavimenta ridere et 
totam cum auro suo terram, non illo 
tantum dico quod egessit et signandum 
monetae dedit, sed et illo quod in occulto 
servat posterorum avaritiae.® 

In Mammon’s attitude to “ Heav’ns pave- 

ment” Milton gives us the negative image 

—a picture in reverse—of the Senecan ideal. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


3 Seneca, Questions pa ty ed. Paul Oltra- 
mare, I (Paris, 1929), 8; cf. Cumont, 269n. 


“CERBERUS” IN “ L’ALLEGRO ” 


‘THE opening lines of L’Allegro, ““ Hence 

loathed Melancholy/Of Cerberus and 
blackest midnight born”, are generally 
regarded as typical of Milton’s tendency to 
manufacture his own myths. In this 
instance the substitution of Cerberus for 
Erebus, the conventional spouse of Night, 
evokes the connotation of Hades, which is 
reinforced by the succeeding line, “In 
Stygian cave forlorn”. Yet Erebus would 
have fitted as well, and one wonders why 
Milton made the change. 

Numerous editors have pointed to Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy as a partial 
source of themes for L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso; 1 suggest it answers the riddle 
posed by these lines. In the familiar title 
page engraved by Charles le Blon for the 
third edition of the Anatomy (1628), Bur- 
ton’s picture is accompanied by his coat of 
arms, which are azure, on a fesse or between 
three talbots’ heads or, a crescent gules. 
The three dogs’ heads would doubtless have 
suggested Cerberus to as accomplished a 
mythologist as Milton, and that they sur- 
round a crescent moon might have led to 
“darkest midnight”. In conjunction with 
Burton’s strong association with Melancholy, 
the emblem may well have quickened the 


poetic response. R. van KLUYVE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CHAUCER, MILTON, AND THE 
REV. WILLIAM STUKELEY, M.D. 
WILtiAM , STUKELEY (1687-1765), first 


a physician and later a clergyman, 
was a scholar and antiquary, a Fellow of 
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the Royal Society and a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. When he died he 
left enormous manuscript collections which 
have been used by generations of other 
scholars. Of his diaries and memoirs alone, 
twenty MS. volumes still exist; over seventy 
years ago parts of these very detailed and 
graphic autobiographical writings were pub- 
lished at Stukeley’s Family Memoirs by the 
Surtees Society (vol. Ixxiii, 1882; vol. lxxvi, 
1883; vol. Ixxx, 1887); and in these Memoirs 
appear a number of important and appar- 
ently overlooked references to Chaucer and 
Milton. 

There are three references to portraits of 
Chaucer.’ The first in time and in interest 
—for it also mentions a projected edition of 
Chaucer’s works—is contained in part of a 
letter to Dr. Stukeley, dated 14 January, 
1733/4, and written from Beaupré Hall in 
Norfolk by Beaupré Bell (1704-45), Stuke- 
ley’s friend and fellow antiquary: “I beg 
leave to send with it [a medal of Carausius 
which Stukeley had requested] a cartoon of 
Chaucer, pasted on a pannel of wainscot of 
some antiquity, and pretty well preserved. 
I had once a design of publishing that 
author, and collected what memoirs I could, 
but have laid it aside, and shall be glad to 
assist any gentleman with the collations of 
what manuscripts I have made” (vol. Ixxvi, 
p. 22), 

Bell apparently never did anything with 
the memoirs or collations of Chaucer which 
he said he assembled. If his papers really 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge (which 
according to the D.N.B. at Bell’s early death 
received his manuscripts, books, and large 
collection of ancient coins), they can no 
longer be found. There is no mention of 
Chaucer in the descriptions of the Bell and 
other Trinity College manuscripts made by 
M. R. James and printed in three volumes 
at Cambridge in 1900, 1901, and 1902 as 
The Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College. And on 13 March, 1959, 
Mr. A. Halcrow, the sub-librarian, wrote 
me that he could not find any Beaupré Bell 
MSS. on Chaucer in the Library of Trinity 
College. Even if Bell’s contemplated edi- 


1 These references and the portraits are not men- 
tioned in ie Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition 
(London, 1925), Marion H. Spielmann, The 
Portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1900), or 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Centuries of Chaucer 
ga and Allusion 1357-1900 (Cambridge, 
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tion of Chaucer had appeared, however, it 
would now unquestionably be quite over- 
shadowed by Tyrwhitt’s distinguished 
Canterbury Tales of 1775. 

What happened to the cartoon of 
Chaucer that Bell sent to Stukeley is 
unknown. But a second reference to a 
Chaucer portrait suggests two possible 
explanations. 

Stukeley drew very adequate sketches 
and—witness his Memoirs of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Life (London, 1936)—he thought 
some competence in this art a prime 
requisite for every scientist, as it no doubt 
was in pre-camera days. Understandably, 
then, one of the MS. volumes of his diaries 
contains eighty-four portraits (listed in the 
Memoirs, vol. 1xxx, pp. 484-492). One of 
these eighty-four is the copy Stukeley made 
of a picture owned by Roger Gale, another 
of Stukeley’s close friends and enthusiastic 
fellow antiquaries; it is listed as a tinted 
portrait of Chaucer, “Ex originali penes 
Rogerum Gale Arm. [from the original in 
the possession of Roger Gale, gentleman], 
31 Jan., 1733/4” (p. 492). This date is only 
a little more than a fortnight after Beaupré 
Bell wrote that he was sending Stukeley a 
cartoon of Chaucer. Either Stukeley may 
have presented the cartoon to his friend 
Gale, first making a copy of it for himself; 
or he may have kept Bell’s cartoon and, 
deciding to make a collection of Chaucer 
portraits (for he was a virtuoso), have gone 
to Gale’s place and copied another portrait 
which Gale possessed. 

The third reference deals with a portrait 
of Chaucer which turned up at the home of 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. On 14 May, 1741, Stukeley 
recorded in his diary: “I saw at Mr. 
Speaker Onslow’s an old painting on board, 
of Chaucer, at full length, of great antiquity, 
with the coat of arms and habit as usual” 
(vol. Ixxvi, p. 350). 

There are also three references to Milton 
in the printed Memoirs. Stukeley quotes 
Milton in a letter of 3 April, 1727, to Roger 
Gale’s brother Samuel, describing his own 
garden and orchard as romantically and 
“surprizingly beautiful, especially toward 
morning or evening, when the sun shines 
aslaunt the hill sides, & shadowy sets off the 
face of things as Milton expresses it” [PL, 
V, 43] (vol. Ixxiii, p. 196). 

In Stukeley’s commonplace book appears 
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an undated three-page sketch of the life and 
character of his friend William Warburton 
(1698-1779), omnivorous reader, Bishop of 
Gloucester, and commentator on Milton, 
whose greatest love in life lay in taking the 
opposite view. Though Warburton laughed 
at “all the silly adorers of Milton”,? he 
would have emphasized the word “silly ” 
at least mentally, for Warburton was and 
considered himself a wise adorer of Milton. 
In his sketch of his friend, Stukeley wrote: 
““T have heard him say he would give his 
eyes to be a Milton” (vol. 1xxiii, p. 129). 
This was a strong statement from a man 
who, Stukeley wrote in the next sentence, 
“cannot bear to be without a book”. 

The third Milton reference, which sets 
Milton’s college rooms in a _ temporary 
dormitory known as Rats’ Hall—‘ They 
have lately pulled down the old wooden 
building at Christ’s College called Rats’ 
Hall, where Milton had his lodging” (von. 
Ixxvi, p. 38)}—I have already discussed in a 
previous note, “ Milton’s Rooms at Christ’s 
College”, in N. & Q., cciv (1959), 357-358. 

Dr. William Stukeley deserves more credit 
than he sometimes gets for his participation 
in what David C. Douglas calls the great 
period of English antiquarianism and his- 
toriography.* It was undoubtedly this 
extraordinary revival, both in the earlier 
seventeenth century and in Stukeley’s own 
lifetime, of interest in Saxon, Norman, and 
more recent British history—this early 
element of ‘“ pre-Romanticism ’”’—which 
helped create conditions favourable to the 

2 Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton 
on English Poetry, Harvard, 1922, p. 6. On War- 
burton and Milton, see also John M. Steadman, 
‘“** Areopagitica ’ and ‘ A Critical and Philosophical 
Enquiry’: A Milton-Warburton _ Parallel”’, 
N. & Q., cciv (1959), 367. I am indebted to Dr. 
Louis B. Wright and the facilities of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library for the opportunity to consult 
the works mentioned in this article. 

3 Stukeley is not mentioned in David C. Douglas’s 
brilliant English Scholars 1660-1730 (2nd _ ed., 
London, 1951). Chaucer, Milton, and Beaupré Bell 
are nowhere mentioned by Stuart Piggott, William 
Stukeley, an Eighteenth-Century Antiquary (Oxford, 
1950). On Nathaniel Crouch see William Sloane, 
Children’s Books in England and America in the 
17th Century (New York, 1955). On Thomas Bore- 
man see Wilbur M. Stone, The Gigantick Histories 
of Thomas Boreman (Portland, Maine, 1933); in 
Britain and America the young readers of West- 
minster Abbey, vol. 1, which Boreman published 
in 1742, learned about some of the celebrities 
memorialized in the Abbey, including John Milton, 
the account of whom is embellished with a rough 


cut of the «bust of Milton erected by William 
Benson in 1737. 
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success Of Nathaniel Crouch as a purveyor 
of history storybooks for children from 1678 
onward and to the success of Thomas 
Boreman as a purveyor of similar materiai 
for children in the 1740's, 


WILLIAM SLOANE. 
Dickinson College. 


SAMSON AS THE FALLEN 
CHAMPION IN “SAMSON 
AGONISTES ” 


"THE influence of the Greek and the Old 

Testament spirit on Samson Agonistes 
has been debated often enough. In this 
note I wish to point out a lesser influence, 
yet one which I believe helps to modify the 
impression made on us by Samson by un- 
obtrusively emphasizing one aspect of his 
past glory, so that he is brought closer in 
character to a more popular and romantic 
conception of the hero—that of the 
knightly champion. 

Milton’s interest in mediaeval romance is 
well enough known. The lines from the 
early L’ Allegro 

Where throngs of Knights and barons bold 

In weeds of peace high honours hold 
and the reference in J] Penseroso to the 
bards who 

have sung 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung 

will serve as a reminder of the equally well- 
known fact that he dallied with the idea of 
writing an epic on King Arthur. His 
admiration of Spenser must also be recalled. 
Now although Samson _ Agonistes is 
rigorously contained to its subject and 
form, there seems evidence that Milton still 
had in mind the “ romantic ”’ conception of 
the heroic figure, a conception which reveals 
itself quite steadily in references scattered 
throughout the drama. 

There is certainly one descriptive vestige 
in which he reverts to a richer style to con- 
jure up the picture of the medieval knight, 
and it may be useful to begin with it. It 
occurs in the argument with Harapha, when 
Samson challenges him: 

Then put on all the gorgeous arms, thy Helmet 

And Brigandine of brass, thy broad Habergeon, 

Vant-brass and Greaves and Gauntlet. 

(1119-1121) 
The whole of the Harapha episode is based 
on the idea of individual combat, and we 
shall need to return to it in more detail. 
But the anachronisms of the technical des- 
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cription, with the picture drawn, clearly 
place the scene for us. 

We can trace the verbal allusions which 
prepare for and sustain this scene. Early 
on, Manoa recalls the Samson: 

who, single combatant, 
Duell’d their Armies rank’d in proud array. 
(344-5) 
But we move more precisely to the cham- 
pion from the warrior when Samson con- 
siders the impudence of Dagon: 
Dagon hath presum’d 
Me overthiown, to enter lists with God. 
(462-3) 
Here the whole conception is of the chal- 
lenger in the lists who has overthrown the 
“champion” and now challenges the king 
himself. 

Shortly afterwards the chorus, comment- 
ing on Samson’s birth and upbringing, refers 
to him as: 

[God’s] mighty Champion, strong above comkae: 


and later, just before the entry of Dalila, 
pleads with God: 
So deal not with this once thy glorious 
Champion. (706) 
Samson himself sees himself, in his days 
of fame, rather as one of those knights in 
Malory or Spenser who stood about invit- 
ing challenge. Against his: 
I walk’d about, admir’d of all, and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 
(530-1) 
we can set a typical scene from Malory for 
a comparison of this standard character- 
istic: 
And as Sir Gawaine would follow after, 
there stood a knight over the other side, 
and said, Sir Knight, come not over after 
this hart but if thou wilt joust with me. 
(Le Mort D’Arthur, Bk. II Ch. 6; 
Everyman ed., Vol. 1, p. 77.) 


But it is naturally in the Harapha episode, 
when the Philistine champion faces the 
fallen Israelite champion, that the concep- 
tion comes out most clearly." Harapha’s 
conceited exclamation ‘ Dost thou already 
single me? ” (1092) brings again the idea of 
the duel and single combat, leading on to 


‘Mr. J. C. Maxwell has pointed out to me that 
D. C. Boughner, in his article on ‘“* Milton’s 
Harapha and Renaissance Comedy” (E.L.H., xi 
(1944), 297), notes that the language of this episode 
has much in common with the romances of chivalry 
and draws attention to words suggestive of knightly 
combat or trial at arms. 
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the description already quoted. Samson in 
his turn challenges Harapha: 


[I] challenge Dagon to the test 
Offering to combat thee, his eee. Ba 


and repeats the challenge again: 
In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 
By combat to decide whose god is God, 
(1174-6) 
The formal language of the challenge, and 
the accusations and recriminations on both 
sides which accompany it, recall the formal 
speech and ceremony of the tournament 
scene in Shakespeare’s Richard II. This 
suggestion of a set of rules and code of 
behaviour underlying the challenge is 
strengthened by Samson’s comment to the 
chorus after Harapha’s exit: 
He must allege some cause, and offer’d fight 
Will not dare mention. (1253-4) 
When Samson’s death is announced, 
Manoa’s immediate reaction is to credit it to 
personal combat: 
by whom fell he? 
What glorious hand gave Samson his death’’s 
wound? (1580-1) 
to which idea the Messenger adds a further 
touch by stressing the account of the hero 
reduced to performing solitary acts of 
strength: 
None daring to appear Antagonist. 
(1628) 
Manoa’s lament, when it touches on Sam- 
son’s funeral, reverts again to direct des- 
cription as of a dead knight and examples of 
chivalry in story and song: 
There will I build him 
A Monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of Laurel ever green, and branching Palm, 
With all his Trophies hung, and Acts enroll’d 
In copious Legend, or sweet Lyric Song. 
Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high. 
(1733-40) 
The monument, the trophies, the legend and 
song, the adventures high, all are reminis- 
cent of the medieval romance and its succes- 
sion. 
The idea of Samson as champion was not, 
of course, new. Chaucer saw him as: 
Sampsoun, this noble almyghty champioun, 
Withouten wepen, save his handes tweye, 

(The Monk’s Tale, Robinson VII, 2023-4) 
but none of the knightly associations are 
there. Chaucer’s Samson is very much the 
earthy figure of Judges, xiii-xvi, become the 
stock exemplar of tragedy: 
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Sith thou fro wele art falle in wrecchednesse 
M.T. (2078) 
Milton accepts this standard tragic premise: 
To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou ate 


but the fall is no longer merely of one 

of hem that stoode in heigh degree. (M.T., 1922) 
He has added the concept of virtue, the 
essential quality of chivalry, and the loss of 
this virtue is coupled to Samson’s fall in the 
Chorus’s first ode: 


But thee, whose strength, while virtue was her 


mate, 

Might have subdu’d the Earth. (173-4) 

How far Milton intended his effect; 
whether, as it is perhaps natural to suppose, 
it came unconsciously into his conception 
from the romantic side of a nature kept 
necessarily under control for the decorum 
of his tragedy, it is probably useless to 
argue. We know that Milton did tend to 
seek the past—Biblical, Classical and 
Medieval—whose forms and modes of 
thought were congenial to his creative 
imagination. But Milton was writing a 
political and religious commentary. The 
personal element forces its way through the 
severe form of the tragedy most obviously 
in the lyric outbursts on blindness. It is 
possible that Milton allowed his image of 
himself as one of the few surviving cham- 
pions of the old cause to find some vent in 
an identification with the knights of 
romance, an identification which shows in 
the relevant imagery and diction used. The 
fallen champion, from Hector to Lancelot, 
has engaged the sympathy of readers and 
listeners. The addition of faith and virtue 
as an essential of the chivalric attitude made 
such a figure acceptable to the heroic tale. 
Samson attracts to himself something of 
this sympathy; his final victory might be 
summed up in Spenser’s words from The 
Faerie Queene: 

Now now, Sir Knight, shew what ye bee 


Add faith unto your force, and be not faint. 
(I. i. 19) 


E. WRIGHT. 
Royal Technical College of East Africa. 


LIBERTINES AND PURITANS 

A Note on some lyrics of the late 
Seventeenth and early Eighteenth Centuries 
ig is commonly supposed that a great gulf 


was fixed between the libertine wits of 
the Restoration Court and their Puritan con- 
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temporaries, and that the worlds of Sir 
George Etherege and John Bunyan had no 
connexion with each other. Sir Charles 
Sedley, for instance, is not usually thought 
of as a man likely to read The Pilgrim's 
Progress. Nevertheless, it seems possible 
that, in revising one of his best lyrics, he 
took a hint from a poem by Bunyan. 

The original form of the poem by Sedley 
in question, as it appears in A Collection of 
Poems Written upon Several Occasions pub- 
lished by Hobart Kemp in 1672,’ runs as 
follows: 

Not Celia that I juster am 
Or better than the rest ; 


For I would change each hour like them, 
Were it my interest. 


But I am ty’d to pong thee 
By every thought I have; 

Should you my heart but once set free, 
I would be no more a Slave. 


All that is Woman is ador’d 
In thy dear self I find ; 

For your whole Sex can but afford, 
The handsome and the kind. 


Why then should I seek farther store 
And still make Love anew? 

When change itself can give no more, 
’Tis easie to be true. 


In the revised form of this poem printed in 
The Miscellaneous Works of the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Sedley published in 1702, 
the second stanza has been rewritten and 
greatly improved.” The following is the 
amended version: 
But I am ty’d to very thee 
By every Thought I have, 
Thy Face I only care to see, 
y Heart I only crave. 

The weak rhythm and the trite simile of the 
fourth line in the first version have dis- 
appeared and the stanza has a beautifully 
balanced and perfectly appropriate conclu- 
sion. Of course it is possible that the use 
of “crave” as a rhyme word to “ have ” in 
this stanza occurred to Sir Charles indepen- 
dently, but I think it is much more likely 
that between 1672 and the date when he 
revised the poem, he had read The Second 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress which 
appeared in 1686. There he would find the 
lovely song of the shepherd boy whom Mr. 


1See The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir 
Charles Sedley, ed. V. de S. Pinto (Constable, 
1928), I, 269. ; 
ee Poetical and Dramatic Works, de Pinto, 
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Greatheart and Christiana meet in the 
Valley of Humiliation : 

He that is down, needs fear no fall, 

He that is low, no Pride: 


He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his Guide. 


I am content with what I have, 

Little be it, or much: 

And, Lord, Contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. 


+ orga to such a burden is 
ie on Pilgrimage: 

Here little, and hereafter Bliss, 

Is best from Age to Age.* 
There is a curious similarity between this 
poem and Sedley’s. They are both poems 
about contentment and in their concluding 
stanzas the two poets are saying almost the 
same thing, with the important exception, 
of course, that Sedley is finding contentment 
in the love of a woman and Bunyan in the 
love of God. It seems to me highly prob- 
able that Bunyan’s second stanza lingered 
in Sir Charles’s mind and consciously or 
unconsciously suggested his admirable revi- 
sion, giving him “crave” as a rhyme to 
“have”, instead of the conventional and 
ineffective “ slave ”. 

If Sedley was an Egyptian, who, on one 
occasion at least, spoiled an Israelite, the 
theft was avenged by that pious child of 
light, Isaac Watts. Of the innumerable 
Christians of many denominations who have 
sung Watts’s great hymn, “Our God, our 
Help in Ages past’”’, it is pretty safe to say 
that not one has thought of connecting it 
with the profane poems of the wicked Earl 
of Rochester. Yet I believe that Watts’s 
hymn owes a debt to two of Rochester’s 
lyrics. Watts, it may be noticed, was cet- 
tainly interested in Rochester. He refers to 
him in the last stanza of his poem entitled 
“ Burning Several Poems of Ovid, Martal, 
Oldham, Dryden, &c.” published in his 
Horae Lyricae,* where he celebrates the 
action of “ Strephon ” (glossed in a note as 
the ‘The Earl of Rochester’), who on his 
deathbed, ordered that his “ looser sonnets ” 
should be given “to the Flame”. Pre- 
sumably he had read some of the “looser 


3 o” Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, - 
J. B. Wharey (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928), p 
ng roe 2nd edition, revised R. Sharrock (1960), 


“4 Horas Lyricae, Poems Chiefly of the Lyric a 
by I. Watts, D.D., 7th ed. (London, 1737), 
194, 195. The poem referred to seems to have oe 
appeared in the 2nd edition, 1709. 
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sonnets” and he may well have possessed a 
copy of one of Tonson’s editions of 
Rochester’s poems (1691, 1696 and 1705) 
from which, to quote the author of the Pre- 
face, “every block of offence” had been 
removed by the publishers.° 

Watts’s famous hymn, first published in 
The Psalms of David Imitated (1719) is, of 
course, a free paraphrase of the ninetieth 
psalm. His fourth stanza corresponds to 
the fourth verse of the psalm, which runs as 
follows in the Authorized Version: “ For a 
thousand yeeres in thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past: and as a watch in 
the night”. In Watts’s hymn this becomes 

A thousand Ages in thy Sight 
Are like an Evening gone 
Short as the Watch that ends the Night 
Before the rising Sun.® 
When Watts wrote these lines, he was surely 
thinking not only of the words of the Psalm- 
ist, but also of the opening of one of 
Rochester’s finest love lyrics. 
An Age, in her Embraces past, 
Would seem a Winters Day ; 
Where Life and Light, with envious hast, 
Are torn and snatch’d away.” 
The similarity of rhythm between the first 
two lines of these stanzas is, surely, too close 
to be accidental, and it may be noticed that 
Watts uses the word “‘ Ages” which is found 
neither in the A.V. or Prayer Book (Cover- 
dale) version of the Psalm. A student of 
mine commenting recently on this stanza of 
Rochester in an examination answer des- 
cribed it as “a wicked parody of a famous 
hymn”. He did not realize that Rochester’s 
poem was written at least thirty years before 
the hymn. 

There is no exact parallel in the psalm to 
the well-known seventh stanza of Watts’s 
hymn: 

Time like an ever-rolling Stream 
Bears all its Sons away; 
They fly forgotten as a Dream 
Dies at the opening Day. 
This seems to be an expansion of the open- 
ing sentences of the fifth verse of the psalm, 
already paraphrased in Watts’s sixth stanza: 
“Thou carriest them away as with a flood, 


5 Poems, &c. on Several Occasions with Valen- 
tinian A Tragedy. Written by the Right Honourable 
= Late Earl of Rochester (London, 1691), Sig. 

Vv. 

® Text from The Oxford Book of Eighteenth 
Century Verse, ed. D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), 1926, pp. 54, 55. 

7 Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, ed. 
V. de S. Pinto (Routledge, 1953), p. 16. 
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they are as a sleepe....” Watts’s stanza 
quoted above, however, is much closer to 
the opening of one of Rochester’s most 
beautiful lyrics: 
All my past life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone: 
Like Transitory Dreams giv’n o’re, 
Whose images are kept in store, 
By Memory alone.® 
It will be noticed that the metaphor of 
flying and the simile of the dream are used 
by both Rochester and Watts but not by the 
translators of the psalm. Francis Bacon 
once wrote that he feared to bring “ strange 
fire” to the altar of the Lord. Isaac Watts 
seems to have had no such scruple, though, 
perhaps, he considered that Rochester’s 
“strange fire” was sanctified by his subse- 
quent conversion. 

The close connexions that exist between 
erotic and religious poetry have often been 
noticed; it is remarkable to find them exist- 
ing even in an age when the popular religion 
was an austere Puritanism. 


” 


V. DE S. PINTO. 
Nottingham. 


8 Rochester, Poems, ed. Pinto, v. 24. 


DAME GRACE KNATCHBULL, AND 
HER FAMILY CONNEXIONS : 
LEGG, BOUGHTON, NYE AND 

BUGGIN 


(Continued from ccv. 181) 


NYE 


Joanna Nye was a sister of Stephen Nye, 
Rector of Hormead Parva, Herts. There is 
an account of him in D.N.B. xli, 282-3, des- 
cribing him as a clear and able theological 
writer. He was born in 1648, and died 6 
January 1719 at Hormead Parva. His will 
(P.C.C. 13 Browning) dated 4 October 1716, 
was proved 7 January 1719. His wife Mary 
was buried 14 January 1714 at Hormead 
Parva, and his only child Stephen Nye (bap- 
tized 15 January 1690) must have died 
young, as he makes his nephew Stephen 
Boughton, junior, son of his sister Joanna, 
his executor and heir, as small amends for 
the unnatural and monstrous wrong his 
parents do to him against all laws both of 
God and man; he also instructs his nephew 
to send his parents a copy of the will! 

Joanna Nye was a daughter of John Nye, 
Rector of Quendon, and Vicar of Rickling, 
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Essex. He too was a theological writer; and 
he was interested in genealogy since he wrote 
A Display of Divine Heraldry, published in 
1678, which tries to reconcile the genealogies 
of our Lord. However considerable con- 
fusion exists as to his own ancestry. John 
Nye married twice. First Elizabeth Mar- 
shall, who was buried 2 August 1654, at 
Cottenham, co. Cambridge, second daugh- 
ter of Stephen Marshall, Vicar of Finching- 
field, Essex, by Susanna Castell, of Wood- 
ham Walter, Essex, who is said (N. & Q., 
10 S. ix (1908), 465, 517) to have been 
daughter of Robert Castell, by Elizabeth 
Alleyne, daughter of Edward Alleyne. But 
this account of the parentage of Susanna 
Castell cannot be correct. Robert Castell, of 
East Hatley, co. Cambridge, married 
secondly Elizabeth Allen, daughter of 
Edmund Allen, of Thaxted and of Hatfield 
Pevereli, Essex, who died 12 September 
1616 and in his will (P.C.C. 87 Cope) be- 
queathed him the manor of Bowers, in 
Woodham Walter (D. L. Jacobus, The 
Bulkeley Genealogy, 1933); one of his 
children was the famous Semitic scholar Dr. 
Edmund Castell (1606-1685); but Susanna 
Castell was not his daughter, though perhaps 
his sister, as in his will (P.C.C. 119 Lee) dated 
4 November 1637, and proved 10 October 
1638, Robert Castell refers to his loving 
brother Stephen Marshall. Robert Castell 
was son of another Robert Castell, of East 
Hatley, by his first wife Constance Haward, 
who died 26 April 1610, and was buried at 
East Hatley; however the elder Robert 
Castell, who was born about 1551, does not 
refer to any daughter Susanna Marshall or 
her children in his elaborate will (P.C.C. 100 
Scroope) dated 16 March 1628, and proved 
30 November 1630. Stephen Marshall was 
a famous Puritan divine, of whom there is 
a biography by Miss E. Vaughan (1907). 
Dorothy Osborne once heard him preach, 
and was near laughing. “What do you 
think he told us? Why, that if there were 
no kings, no queens, no lords, no ladies, no 
gentlemen, or gentlewomen in the world, it 
would be no loss at all to the Almighty!” 
Clarendon said that Laud had never so great 
an influence upon the counsels at court, as 
Marshall had upon the Parliament. So it 
is not surprising that though he was buried 
23 November 1655 in Westminster Abbey, 
his body was exhumed at the Restoration 
and thrown into a pit. His will (P.C.C. 40 
Berkeley) was proved 11 February 1656, in 
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which he mentions his son-in-law John Nye. 
John Nye married secondly, 25 June 1656, 
at Willingham, co. Cambridge, Elizabeth 
Bradshaw, sister of Nathaniel Bradshaw, 
Rector of Willingham, whose will (P.C.C. 
101 Fane), proved 3 June 1692, refers to his 
sister Elizabeth Nye. But Stephen Nye was 
a child of his first marriage with Elizabeth 
Marshall, and it seems almost certain that 
Joanna Nye was too, 

John Nye is always said to be one of the 
children of the famous Philip Nye, Rector 
of St. Michael, Cornhill, London, who was 
buried there 27 September 1672 (D.N.B., 
Alumni Oxonienses, Calamy, Wood’s Fasti, 
etc.). But it is clear that this is not so. A 
note about John Nye, a scholar of Charter- 
house, in Alumni Carthusiani (1913), edited 
by Marsh and Crisp, shows that it was he 
who was the son of Philip Nye, and that he 
was buried 14 October 1672 at St. Michael, 
Cornhill, seventeen days after his father; his 
will (P.C.C. 124 Eure) proved 31 October 
1672 by his widow Anne Nye, in which he 
names his three brothers, makes this certain. 
Who then was John Nye, the Rector of 
Quendon? 

He died between 1681 and 1686 as his 
will (P.C.C. 109 Lloyd) dated 8 November 
1681, in which he is described as Rector of 
Quendon, was proved 25 August 1686; but 
it throws no light on his parentage. Surely 
he must have belonged to the same family 
of divines as Philip Nye; and it is tempting 
to identify him with the John Nye who 
matriculated 12 December 1634 at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, aged 14, who was son of 
Henry Nye, of Sussex, gentleman. Henry 
Nye matriculated 24 November 1609 at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, aged 20, and it 
is recorded there that he “could not come 
up in time for Egg Saturday on account of 
the sudden death of his sister, 9 March 
1612”; he became Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, 
in 1615, and Rector of Clapham, Sussex, in 
1620; his will, dated 16 August 1643, proved 
at Chichester 29 July 1645, refers to his wife 
Lettice and directs her to provide for his 
younger children, and also to his eldest child 
John Nye, to whom he gives “ all my studdy 
bookes”. This may well have been the 
Rector of Quendon, but he is not described 
as a clergyman, or otherwise identified. The 
will (P.C.C. 89 Coventry) of Richard Nye, 
of Horsham, Sussex, proved 15 June 1640, 
refers to his brother Henry Nye, of Clap- 
ham, and also to other brothers, Thomas 
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Nye, Francis Nye and Allen Nye. Philip 
Nye, probably another brother, was also at 
Brasenose College. 


BUGGIN 


Grace Buggin, wife of Stephen Boughton, 
belonged to a county family which seems to 
have been founded in the reign of Elizabeth 
I, and within a few generations vanished 
again without trace; unless Sir George 
Buggin, whose widow was created in 1840 
Duchess of Inverness, belonged to this 
family. The pedigree of these Buggins, the 
mame is variously spelt, must be recon- 
structed from wills and registers, as except 
for the sketchiest pedigrees in the printed 
Visitations of Kent and Middlesex there 
seems to be no other record of them. Here 
it is only proposed to treat of the main line 
of the family, down to the above mentioned 
Grace Buggin. 

William Buggin of Staffordshire, gentle- 
man, was dead 4 July 1559 when the arms 
of his ancestors were assigned to his only 
son Edward Buggin by Dalton, Norroy. 
These arms were confirmed 10 April 1562 by 
Harvey, Clarenceux, as follows: Sable, a 
cockatrice in pale displayed, the tail turned 
between his legs, the point downward, 
argent, beaked, wattled and oungled gules, 
the comb spotted gold, gules and azure; the 
crest, a wolf sejant upon a hillock vert, 
devouring or slaying a fox by the throat, 
both in their proper colours, on a wreath 
argent and sable, mantled of the same, 
buttoned and tasselled gold. These arms 
were again confirmed 20 April 1578 by 
Cooke, Clarenceux, to Edward Buggin as 
“descended of worthy ancestors such as 
have of long time continued in great esti- 
mation and been bearers of these tokens of 
honour that is to say of arms”; but Cooke 
at the request of Edward Buggin changed the 
crest to one “more acceptable and better 
liking unto him than that descended and due 
from his ancestors”, namely a cockatrice 
rowsant argent, crowned and beaked gold, 
wattled and oungled gules, on a wreath silver 
and sable (Bodleian MSS. Ashmole 834/19 
& 844/61). Cooke describes Edward Buggin 
as one of the cursitors of the High Court of 
Chancery, and principal of the Company of 
Cursitors; a clerk of the Exchequer; clerk 
controller of her Highness pastimes and 
revelles, and likewise of her Highness tents 
and pavilions; one of her Majesties com- 
missioners for the sewers in the county of 
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Middlesex, and one of the burgesses in the 
present High Court of Parliament, Edward 
Buggin was dead in 1590 (P.C.C. admon. 
1590). 

Edward Buggin married Elizabeth Butler, 
widow of Henry Gyll; she was still alive 5 
May 1623, if she was the cousin referred to 
in the will of Mary, Lady Hunsdon (P.C.C. 
34 Skynner), proved 18 April 1627, in which 
Lady Hunsdon leaves ten pounds for a cup 
“to my cousin Elizabeth Buggins the elder, 
her son William Buggins to have it after her 
death”. This marriage must have enor- 
mously enhanced the social prestige of the 
Buggin family, as Elizabeth Butler was 
descended from most of the great baronial 
families; and the name Butler reappears in 
the Buggin family in each generation. Eliza- 
beth Butler, lineally descended from the 
Butlers of Oversley, co. Warwick, was the 
daughter of Sir Philip Butler, of Watton 
Woodhall, Herts., who died 28 March 1545, 
by Elizabeth Drury, who died 11 December 
1574; daughter of Sir Robert Drury, of 
Hawstead, Suffolk, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who died 2 March 1536, by his 
first wife Ann Calthorpe; daughter of Sir 
William Calthorpe, of Burnham Thorpe, 
Norfolk (1410-1494), by Elizabeth de Stapyl- 
ton ( -1505); daughter of Sir Miles de 
Stapylton, Lord Ingham ( -1466), by his 
second wife Katherine de la Pole, of the 
family of the Earls of Suffolk. 

William Buggin, eldest son of Edward and 
Elizabeth Buggin, describes himself in his 
will as of Lincoln’s Inn. He was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School; matriculated 
as pensioner from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 1572; was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
15 March 1577, as late of Thavie’s Inn; and 
was at Basel University in 1581 (Die 
Matrikel der Universitdt Basel, II (1956), 
295). He was a Justice of the Peace, and 
lived in a house built upon the site of the 
Hospital of St. John’s Jerusalem, Clerken- 
well: and was buried 27 December 1618 in 
the south aisle of St. James, Clerkenwell. 
His will (P.C.C. 4 Parker) dated 29 March 
1616, was proved 9 January 1619; in it he 
mentions numerous cousins, and leaves to 
each a gold ring worth ten shillings, William 
Buggin married Elizabeth Bowes, who was 
born about 1578, and buried 9 October 1657 
at North Cray, Kent; she was daughter and 
coheiress of William Bowes, of St. John 
Street in St."“Sepulchre, Newgate, Middlesex, 
who was baptized 10 March 1543 at St. Mary 
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Woolnoth, London, and whose will (P.C.C. 
31 Russell) was proved 13 April 1633; he 
was a son of Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor 
of London, and of North Cray, who died 4 
August 1566, by his second wife Anne 
Barrett. Relics of Sir Martin Bowes are still 
preserved at St. Mary Woolnoth, where he 
was buried with his three wives; but no 
trace remains of their tomb, as the under- 
ground railway now runs where the crypt 
was. 

William Buggin, eldest son of William and 
Elizabeth Buggin, was baptized 21 June 1604 
at St. James, Clerkenwell. He was seated at 
North Cray, a property belonging formerly 
to his great-grandfather Sir Martin Bowes. 
He was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 6 March 
1623, and at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, 1627. He was buried 7 March 1656 
at North Cray, and his will (P.C.C. 100 
Ruthen) dated 6 August 1650, was proved 
25 March 1657. He married 2 September 
1632 at Denham, Bucks., Mary Millet, who 
was buried 25 March 1659 at North Cray, 
and whose will (P.C.C. 423 Pell) dated 21 
December 1658, was proved 23 June 1659; 
in it she left ten pounds to erect a monument 
to her husband, but all the memorials to the 
Buggins at North Cray appear to have 
vanished. She was sole heiress of Richard 
Millet, of Denham, by Grace Newman, of 
Buntingford, Herts., whose christian name 
persisted in the family right down to Dame 
Grace Knatchbull. Richard Millet, who was 
second son of Richard Millet, of Hayes 
Court, Middlesex, is commemorated by his 
widow in the following epitaph, dated 17 
October 1638, formerly on a brass in the 
chancel of Denham Church: 

Filius ante Patrem sequitur quoque patruus illum 

Quorum si scires nomina Millet erant 
Hoc posuit saxum dilecto sponsa marito 
Quod conjugalis pignus amoris habet. 
His widow, Grace, describes herself as of 
Denham Court, Bucks., in her will (P.C.C. 
48 Carr) dated 26 March 1664, and proved 
9 April 1667; in which she refers to her 
cousin William Bowyer, presumably the 
baronet of that name, father-in-law of her 
eldest grandson. 

William and Mary Buggin had at least ten 
children. Their eldest son William Buggin, 
was baptized 22 October 1634 at Denham, 
and was at school there under Mr. Canon; 
he was admitted pensioner to the bachelors’ 
table at Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, 28 May 1652, and later presented 
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Blaaw’s Atlas to the College Library; and 
he was admitted to the Inner Temple 20 
October 1657. He married Alice Bowyer, a 
daughter of Sir William Bowyer, Baronet, of 
Denham Court, whom Dryden describes as 
“that worthy Gentleman, at whose House I 
Translated the first Georgic and the greatest 
part of the last Aeneid. A more friendly 
Entertainment no Man ever found”. But 
William Buggin died without issue, and was 
buried 4 July 1663 at North Cray (will, 
P.C.C. 103 Juxon). His widow married Sir 
John Clayton of the Inner Temple, and of 
Parsons Green, Middlesex, by whom she 
was the mother of Charlotte Clayton, wife 
of Lord Lovelace of Hurley, Governor of 
New York; and died 13 July 1718, aged 77, 
being, according to her stately monument in 
Denham Church, a lady whose good quali- 
ties were too numerous to be described, and 
her temper so good that nothing but men- 
tioning her perfections could discompose 
her. 

John Buggin, second son and eventual heir 
of William and Mary Buggin, was baptized 
30 April 1640 at North Cray, and buried 
there 11 September 1711; the forfeit for his 
being buried in linen contrary to the act for 
burying in woollen was paid to the poor of 
North Cray 18 February 1712. His will 
(P.C.C. 251 Young) in which he is described 
as of East Wickham, Kent, dated 4 August 
1708, was proved 12 December 1711. John 
Buggin married, not later than 1665, Eliza- 
beth, who was born about 1644, and buried 
in linen 9 April 1717 at North Cray. Her 
will (P.C.C. 70 Whitfield) in which she too 
is described as of East Wickham, dated 4 
March 1712, was proved 4 April 1717: and 
this document, as has been mentioned above, 
which is full of genealogical information, 
proves the connexions between the Buggin 
and Boughton families. 

William and Mary Buggin also had two 
daughters Grace Buggin; the first, baptized 
23 December 1641 at North Cray, died 
young and was buried 25 May 1649 at 
Denham; but the second, who married the 
above mentioned John Boughton, died at 
St. Giles, Middlesex, and was buried 29 
November 1725 at North Cray, leaving a 
daughter Mary Boughton. Grace Buggin, 
the younger, a daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Buggin, and a niece of the elder Grace 
Buggin, was born 14 October 1678, and 
baptized 3 November 1678 at North Cray, 
and buried there 20 April 1726; she married 
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in 1701 Stephen Boughton, and their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Boughton, as has been shown 
already, was the mother of Dame Grace 


Knatchbull. CHARLES EVANS. 
Godalming. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
(Continued from cciv. 413) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILeY. 


Thurs. [July] 22nd. Preparations making for 
the Queen’s lying in which will be very soon. 


Fri. 23rd. Walkd in the Green Park this Evg. 
with Chowne & Jones, who took his Leave 
of me, as he sets off to Morrow Mg. for 
Portsmouth, to embark for Guadaloupe, 
where He is going as Comptroller of the 
Customs, some days ago He advised me to 
speak for to be Receiver General of that 
Island as It was vacant upon Chapman’s 
Resignation, but a Place of 1,000£ p.an. 
which he said It was, they don’t give to such 
as me, hired a Coach & Pair for Miss Ways 
at Brown’s in Tyburn Road 


Sat. 24th. Drank Tea with Mr. Morin last 
Night, in talking together in his Room He 
said that Mr. Shadwell laid all the Atten- 
dance of ours upon Him, but that He had 
Nothing to do with it, tho’ he mentioned 
Something of having Two of Us to wait of 
Nights upon Mr. Weston’s speaking to Him 
of making all the Copies, He said he knew 
Shadwell, & called Him an Incendiary & 
Mr. Wright too looked very shy. I 
answered, I believe that Mr. Shadwell had 
said nothing disrespectful of him, & what 
He had said to Mr. Weston in anst to his 
Proposal of the Attendance at Night was I 
understood, the Sense of the whole Office, 
walked in Kensington Gardens this Evg. 
where It was beautiful but not much Coy. 
see Capt. Grant, & afterwards see Miss 
Brockhurst in the Green Park as I do often 
but have not been introduced to her as yet, 
as Blondeau promised 


Sun. 25th. Miss Way calld at 7 upon my 
Mor. & they all went to Twickenham. At 
Chapel Mg. & aftern: wald in the Park 
with Miss Wood & Butcher. drank tea with 
Miss Hayes & Hunter & walkd with them in 
the Park see Miss Fuller with Mr. & Mrs. 
Nicholson, but She did not see me! I must 
own I often regret not having more female 
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acquaintance & that my Mor. has so little 
Coy: and more that is young & agreable, 
now in regard to Miss Fuller, tho’ I bow to 
Her, I have not the Pleasure of meeting her 
anywhere & of course never shall know her 
well enough to join her & it is the same with 
every one else, Miss Walker, Miss Brock- 
hurst, Miss Horne, etc. etc. etc. But so It 
is, & to It I must, & do submit; yet after all, 
I want to be well married, & settled happily 
in this World which is almost an Impos- 
sibility. 


Mon. 26th. Great Talk of Peace, said to 
have arrived Saturday Night last. Stocks 
risen 8 pc. Ld. Halifax had a Lr. contain- 
ing the News of the Austrians being beat, 
brot by a Capt. of a Man of War from the 
Hague. Mails nor Packet yet come in so 
it is doubted a little. My Nephew Geoe 
dined with us, & the Slaughters & Martheille 
drank Tea, poor little Geoe is always a 
scene of Reflection to me & It is a Pity He 
has not a better Father for he is a good & 
sensible Child, & will too soon feel the 
Wants of a Father that is tender & kind 
which he never has been.—Dannat dying by 
inches poor Creature—I calld there last Sat. 
Sennight, & then He kept his Bed—Con- 
sumption—in any Thing, disagreable—in 
one’s Body terrible-—Mr. Duke had a Pass 
to go abroad— 


Tues, 27th. Royer calld at the Office & said 
Inigo Jones was got on board Ship in order 
to go for Guadaloupe. To Day Mr. Weston 
gave out Mr. Grenville’s Orders for an 
additional Distribution of Business which 
Orders Every One copied. It was, to Copy 
all the Letters that come by the Mail, which 
will be such an addition to that of Lord Bute 
or rather Mr. Weston viz. The Precis Books, 
that we shall not have a Minute to Our 
selves; I see plainly how It is, that we in 
the Office are like Hackney Clerks & always 
shall be so, always subject to the capricious 
Tempers of new Masters, who always make 
new Laws, seldom for the better—generally 
worse. This Increase of Business & New 
Order for night attendance makes me, in 
Spite of the handsome Footing I am upon 
in the Office, regret I did not speak to Lord 
Bute before He left Us as I intended but My 
Mor. over persuaded me, & which I am 
convinced was wrong—But It is past—I 
must now do as well as I can & will remove 
any Stone to get myself out of so disagre- 
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able an Office, where one never is free from 
Business, never having one’s Mind relaxed 
from Care, & after all, tho’ the Pay is 
mended we earn much more by Our Labour. 
I walkd in the Green Park with Mr. Blon- 
deau & Mr. Barnard after calling at the Office 
_ the Dutch Mail, which had not much 
in It. 


Wed. 28th. Councils held frequent now.— 
the Ministry not settled—& will not be till 
an alteration—no Peace yet I am sure 
almost tho’ Ld. Bute would be glad to make 
one. Wright & I dined at Royers with 
Booth Kelly & Schutz upon Turbot etc. It 
rained in the Evg. so I cald at the Office in 
a Coach & went Home, Booth set me down. 
He was very civil, but did not ask to see me 
at his House; He always was sly. Went to 
Mrs. Hoskins where My Mor. was playing 
with Mr. & Mrs. Reed Dannat died this 
Evg. Poor Man he has had a long Bout of 
It, & I think it happiest for Him so bad as 
He was. 


Thurs. 29th. An Express arrived this Mg. 
with the disagreable News of the Emperor 
of Russia’s being dethroned.*® this extry 
event must produce a great Change in the 
System of Europe, & be particularly detri- 
mental to Prussia, & of course by that means 
affect England, too heavily pressed already 
Mr. Grenville at the Office for the Ist. Time 
since Friday last—He & Lord Bu.e will not 
stand their Ground I fear—The Torrent is 
too strong tho’ the Changes that were talked 
of Yesterday are vanished today. walld 
with Blondeau & Barnard to Night in the 
Green Park where I bowed to Mrs. 
Nicholson & Miss Fowler, as I did in the 
Mg. near Katherine Street. I own I should 
like to have joined them, but would not, as 
I am not much acquainted with them. & 
particularly as Miss Fowler is a great 
Fortune, they might suspect one 


Fri. 30th. Walked with Miss Hayes & Miss 
Hunter to Night in the Green Park, & Miss 
Hunter & I alone, It was a fine moonlight 
night. She talked Nonsense—I did the 
same—She is a very pretty Girl, but knows 
it—No Money—foolish & proud. 


Saty. 31st. I had some Milk behind the 
Park but see no Body there but Mr. Lloyd 


45 Peter III dethroned and murdered, husband of 
Catherine the Great. 
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going to Mr. Grenville’s—calld at the Office 
& thence to Breakfaster, after which young 
Mr. Larpent & I went into the City to sell 
some Stock, He is as fond of Money as His 
Father, & will be richer if He goes on as 
He does. I walkd with Chowne & Pritchard 
to Night in the Green Park Coy. all out of 
Town. 


Sun. Aug. 1st. Walld in the Park with Mr. 
Macartha of the Guards, & calld upon Miss 
Hunter who was out, went to the Smyrna, 
& had some Milk in the Grove where It was 
very windy, walkd with Chowne & Prit- 
chard, but the Coy. that were there went out 
for fear of Rain as It looked suspicious 


Mon. 2nd. Capt. Cunningham arrived this 
Mg. with News of some other advantage in 
Germy & further Particulars of the Revolu- 
tion in Russia by the Mail which kept me 
till 6 from dinner, too late for the strongest 
constitution, & what is worse It does not 
seem to be thought of. walkd in the Park 
with Mr. Barnard, at the Office & Home 
tired with attendance & dependance but 
Patience one must have to live 


Tue. 3rd. Lord Buckinghamshire“ sets out 
very soon now. another Mail in today. 
Lambe the Messenger dispatched to 
Mitchell*’ last Night. Guns have been out 
some Time in the Park to be fired when the 
Queen lays in. Mr. Martheille drank Tea 
with Us last Night. He is going upon a 
Visit to his Sist in the Country 


Wed. 4th. Mr. Money goes as Secry to 
Ld. Buckingham to Russia. see Ct. Woran- 
zow Minister from that Court a frightfull 
creature indeed, very like the Indians I 
think. after Him came Ld. Buckingham 
who sets out soon for Petersbourg to replace 
Mr. Keith, who has not given much Proof 
of a Ministerial capacity. took a Turn in 
the Park, tho’ It was My Night & I attended 
too at the Office. 


Thur, 5th. Drank Tea with Lord & Lady 
Lindores Miss Hayes Miss Rogers etc. walkd 
with Miss Cushnee in the Green Park, very 
pleasant, but the Evgs, lengthen & Days 
shorten visibly now, & will be more so 
after this Moon. today I transferrd what 
I sold last Week— 


4¢ John Earl of Buckinghamshire, Ambassador 
extraordinary to Russia. 
47 Sir Andrew Mitchell, British Minister at Berlin. 
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Frid. 6th. My Grandmor & Mor went to 
the Grove yesty Mg. & come Home to 
Night. 


Sat. 7th. Larpent & I sat upon Lord Godol- 
phin’s Bench, & went with Fetherston to the 
Green Park Coffee House. I was in the 
City before Breakfast to change my Coin. 
In the Evg. walkd with Chowne & Pritchard 
& Crauford. 


Sun. 8th. At the French Chapel, see Mr. 
Alt who is always very civil & Miss 
Richardson who Larpent says, is going to be 
married walk with Maccarthy, drank Tea 
with Miss Cushnee & walld with them in the 
Evg. in the Green Park Miss Hunter & 
Hayes, & Miss who I see Home. 


Mon. 9th. a prodigious pleasant day— 
Nature in great Beauty—sat in the Corner 
Bench before Breakfast & enjoyed the fine 
Prospect, tho’ interrupted with Crisp’s 
comy met Miss Borgard going to Our House, 
she dined with Us, & stayed all night with 
us The Ways drank Tea, I went to Chapel 
Street, & see a terrible Fire break out in 
May Fair, went into the Park where I see 
it plain & back again to the Fire, & called 
upon Mrs. Fraser as it was near Her, She 
was frightened a good deal and obliged to 
Larpent & I for calling She has a very 
pretty Boy & very pretty House. Mr. Morin 
this Mg. made a distribution of the Mails 
since Mr. Grenville came into the office to 
be copied for his private use, which is a 
great Act of Power, & will create Him many 
Enemies in the Office & is a Thing that has 
never been thought of in the Office before 
Him 
(To be continued) 


TWO SPENCERS 


NDER Spencer, sb.”, 2. b, a close-fitting 
jacket or bodice, O.E.D.’s first entry is 
dated 1803. Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal 
provides an earlier example. On 24 
November, 1801, she wrote: “I was obliged 
to return for my fur tippet and spencer, it 
was so cold”. 

O.E.D.’s next entry is of 1836-7, and the 
entries after that are in the 1880’s. The 
spencer of the 1880’s is said by O.E.D. to 
be a revival and, by one of the quotations 
given, a revival of a fashion of forty years 
earlier. In 1850, however, in chapter ix of 
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Henrietta’s Wish (1859 ed., p. 134), C. M. 
Yonge writes of “a coat bearing a marvel- 
lous resemblance to Beatrice’s black velvet 
spencer ”, 

Spencer 2. c, of which the earliest entry 
is 1851, appears to refer to men’s wear. 


MARGHANITA LASKI. 
London, N.W.3. 


WORDS FROM TWO WORKS OF 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 


ARIA EDGEWORTH’S novel The 

Absentee was first published in 1812 in 
her series, Tales of Fashionable Life. It has 
already provided some words for O.E.D., 
and has more to offer. References are to 
the Macmillan edition of 1895. 

Tour in Connemara, Maria Edgeworth’s 
longest letter, appeared in truncated form in 
the unpublished Memoir (1867), but was 
published only in 1950, together with some 
other letters on the same subject, in a limited 
edition edited by Harold Edgeworth Butler 
and entitled Tour in Connemara and the 
Martins of Ballinahinch. 

anti-parliament. [O.E.D. Anti-2 has a 1660 
quot., but in a different sense.] 1834 Tour 
20 I this night tasted a toombler of anti- 
Parliament whiskey alias potsheen and 
water. 

Bath chair. [O.E.D. Bath sb.* 2. 1860.] 
1847 Tour 109 Rosa fears she has an attack 
of gout in her foot ... she cannot walk now 
beside Honora’s Bath chair. 

blue-blaze-devil. [Not in O.E.D.] 1834 
Tour 4 Dick Martin ... who fought more 
duels than any man of even his “ Blue- 
blaze-devil ” day. 

comic annual. [Not in O.E.D.] 1834 
Tour 21 His pencil is superior in Irish 
character to Crookshanks or any drawing I 
ever saw in comic annual or anywhere. 


custodee. [O.E.D. 1832.] 1812 Absentee 
i. 97 Sir Terence O’Fay’s exploits in evad- 
ing duns, .. . tricking custodees. 


dead-letter office. [O.E.D. 1845.] 1812 
Absentee xvii. 364 The letter went coursing 
after you . . . through all them English 
places, where there’s no cross-post; so I took 
it for granted that it found its way to the 
dead-letter office. 

disremember. [O.E.D. 1836.] 1834 Tour 
93 He had some outlandish name that was 
gone out of his head—that he disremem- 
bered. 
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hairtrigger. [O.E.D. 1830; but Richard 
Edgeworth died in 1817, and Richard 
Martin (1754-1834) after about 1820 was 
known as “Humanity Martin”.] 1834 
Tour 4 I had been much amused by my 
father’s account of Dick Martin—‘ Hair- 
trigger Dick ’—who . . . fought more duels 
than any man of even his “ Blue-blaze- 
devil ” day. 

let alone. [O.E.D. Let v.' 18.e. 1816.] 
1812 Absentee xiii. 295 I didn’t hide, nor 
wouldn’t from any man living, let alone 
any woman, 

Limerick gloves. [Not in O.E.D.; cf. 
O.E.D. Suppl. Limerick hook 1828, Limer- 
ick bend 1867, etc.] 1812 Absentee v. 152 
A promise of half a dozen pair of real 
Limerick gloves. 

Londonomania. [Not in O.E.D.] 1812 
Absentee xiv. 307 “I won't live out of 
Lon’on, I say.’ Her son saw that the 
Londonomania was now stronger than ever 
upon her. 

nail-brush. [O.E.D. Nail sb. Iv. 13. a. 
1807.] 1802 Letter of M. Edgeworth [cited 
E. Inglis-Jones, The Great Maria (1959) iv. 
65]. Enter Miss Linwood who looks not 
unlike a strolling player .. .1 wish she had a 
nail brush. 

pike. [O.E.D. Pike sb.® 2. 1852; quots. 
given in this sense are all US.] 1812 
Absentee xvi. 345 Keep the pike till you 
come to the turn at Rotherford, and then 
you strike off into the by-road. 

play-green. [Not in O.E.D.] 1812 
Absentee ix. 232 He went to the village 
school—a pretty, cheerful house, with a neat 
garden and a play-green. 

police-captain, [O.E.D. Suppl. Police sb. 
1. 6. 1902; said in O.E.D. to be U.S.] 1834 
Tour 93 The cottage at the end of the 
walk to Swinnerton, in which I believe a 
police-captain Henderson lived in your time. 

put-up-able with. [Not in O.E.D.] 1812 
Absentee vi. 191 The accommodations, and 
everything of that nature, now is vastly put- 
up-able with! 

satin paper. [O.E.D. Satin sb. u. 8. a. 
1866.] 1834 Tour 55 Mr. Jones wrote me 
as elegant a note as ever you saw on satin 
paper. 

snuggery. [O.E.D. Snuggery 1. 1815.] 
1812 Absentee iii. 121 Let me establish you 
comfortably in this, which I call my 
sanctuary—my snuggery. 
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Turkey-carpeted. [O.E.D. 1849, sv. 
Turkey carpet.| 1834 Tour 73 A most 
comfortable turkey-carpeted, well furnished 
library. 

twague. [Not in O.E.D.; apparently a 
state of worry, a tizzy.} 1834 Tour 93 I 
was relieved .. . by a few lines from kind 
Mrs. Martin, who well conceived what a 
twague I must be in. 

unlivable. [O.E.D. Unliv(e)able a. 2. 
1898.] 1834 Tour 43 The want of window 
curtains . . . gave the whole an unfinished 
unlivable appearance. 

Wyatt window. [Not in O.E.D.] 1834 
Tour 68 Miss Martin .. . has three of them 
[sc. ponies] whom she has brought every 
day to the great Wyatt window .. . and 
feeds with potatoes. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 

London, N.W.3. 


THE GHOSTS IN T. S. ELIOT’S 
“THE ELDER STATESMAN ” 


[F Fred Culverwell, Maisie Montjoy, and 
Dick Ferry, the “ ghosts” in The Elder 
Statesman, lack the visible substance of 
usual stage apparitions, still in the meta- 
physics of the play they have more than 
figurative reality. In Eliot’s previous works 
their prototypes are many. Of his seven 
pieces for the theatre, only The Confidential 
Clerk discloses no ghost and hints at none; 
for Mrs. Guzzard, Delphic priestess and 
fairy godmother though she may be, is not 
a spectre. Sweeney Agonistes, with details 
that were perhaps influenced by the revolt- 
ing case of the Regent’s Park murderer, 
Cecil Maltby, contemplates the agony of a 
living ghost: 
He didn’t know if he was alive and she was dead, 
He didn’t know if she was alive and he was 
dead... .! 
The Rock, for which Eliot composed only 
the book of words, introduces a small group 
of conventional phantoms. Murder in the 
Cathedral, giving shape to ancient memories 
and desires by means of Becket’s Tempters, 
summons up in the person of the Fourth 
Tempter a_ kind of Doppelganger, a 
younger self of the Archbishop. The 
' Maltby, for several months in 1922-23, kept 
the body of a murdered woman in a bath, on top 
of which he had laid boards to use as a table for 
his meals. When the police broke into the flat he 
shot himself. He was a bankrupt tailor, with 


quarters over his shop in Park Road, not far from 
where Eliot then resided. 
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Family Reunion borrows the Eumenides of 
Greek tragedy to personify the family curse 
that haunts Harry, Lord Monchensey, in his 
role of Orestes; in modern guise as appari- 
tions of the living or travellers in time, the 
Furies perpetuate the griefs of Harry’s hag- 
ridden childhood.* The Cocktail Party 
establishes Lavinia’s reunion with her hus- 
band as, metaphorically, a return from the 
dead, and describes with a sense of eerie 
actuality Sir Henry’s “ seeing true” in fore- 
knowledge of Celia Coplestone’s violent 
death. 

It is not surprising that Eliot should often 
have used ghostly devices; many years ago 
he remarked on their intensely dramatic 
value. Nor is it surprising that his ghosts 
have nothing to do with spiritualism and 
the séance-room. They are manifested to 
clarify the known, not to expose the 
unknown. They are familiar beings viewed 
under an unfamiliar aspect or inhabitants of 
a real world veiled by time. Their secret 
lies in the meaning attached by Eliot to 
tradition: that to understand one’s buried 
life, with which are buried the lives of 
others,-can help one understand the self that 
is rooted there. This is one meaning of 
The Waste Land, with its wraiths thronging 
the streets of memory; of Burnt Norton, 
with its phantasmal presences in the rose- 
garden; of East Coker, with its ancestral 
ghosts, dwellers in a deserted village; of 
Little Gidding, with its past selves of the 
poet and his predecessors, united by a com- 
mon devotion. 

Lord Claverton in The Elder Statesman is 
confronted by two people known to him 
long before in discreditable circumstances. 
The meeting causes him to reéxamine his 
life. In The Family Reunion, Harry 
adopts with Agatha’s assistance a new atti- 
tude towards the Eumenides, seeing them no 
longer as hell-hounds but as “ bright angels ”, 
and starts on the way of redemption. Like 
him, Claverton achieves rebirth. Unlike 
him, he not only understands the haunters 
originating outside of him—in his case, two 
ghosts of memory instead of apparitions— 
but also acknowledges the guilt of his own 
past self in the perspective of reunion with 
their present selves. When he has exorcised 
the uneasy ghost of what he was, a ghost 
that has always usurped his “ reality”, the 

2This argument is developed in the present 


writer’s book, 7. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays 
(Chicago, 1956; Cambridge, 1957), Chapter 14. 
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others can harm him no more, and he is 
free. In a scene patterned after the conclu- 
sion of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, he 
dies soothed by his daughter Monica’s for- 
giveness and love. 

His visitors are Federico Gomez, a 
Central American business sharper (once 
Fred Culverwell, convicted forger), and the 
flighty Mrs. Carghill (once Maisie Montjoy, 
Shaftesbury Avenue nightingale). They 
possess, like avenging Furies, secrets whose 
disclosure could damage Claverton’s reputa- 
tion, As “ plain Dick Ferry’, this modern 
Oedipus in his university days drove non- 
stop over an old man’s body in the road, and 
he has ever since been tormented by the 
remembered accusation in his companion 
Culverwell’s words: “you didn’t stop! ”° 
He bears also some moral responsibility for 
the later disgraceful career of Culverwell, 
now a rich but rascally citizen of the 
republic of San Marco. With Maisie 
Montjoy, Claverton had a tawdry love affair, 
from which he was rescued by his prudent 
father’s money. Aging and ill, afraid of his 
loneliness and terrified lest strangers should 
break into his solitude, the retired statesman 
and City director owns but one comforter, 
his daughter. By his domineering rule he 
has driven his son, Michael, into rebellion. 
As Claverton admits at length to Monica 
and her fiancé, Charles Hemington, he has 
dominated both of his children in order to 
believe in his own pretences. But he has 
never silenced the ghostly reproaches of 
memory. No changes of name, no shifting 
of masks, can abolish the past that is always 
there. 

Neither of his visitors professes malice. 
Gomez appeals for friendship; Mrs. Carg- 
hill, obliquely, for love. Both, however, 
hint at blackmail, not for money but for his 
acceptance of themselves. Claverton, like 
Becket in Murder in the Cathedral, is being 
tempted. But he pays little attention to his 
Tempters’ pleas. He is not reckless of their 
threats, though indeed the practical danger 
in these is perhaps slight; nor is he submis- 
sive only to the natural repugnance he feels. 
Rather he awakens to the truth about him- 
self and his deception. His awareness of 
having been a sham explains the unhappiness 
that has cankered his life. Self-tormented, 
he has had nothing to fear from the ghosts 


8 The incidept has parallels in a story published 
anonymously in The Harvard Advocate in 1909 or 
1910, while Eliot was a Harvard undergraduate. 
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of a knowledge; he has had everything to 
fear from the cowardice disposing him to 
fall prey to them. He is, as Gomez tells 
him, a failure; he is, in Mrs. Carghill’s 
words, “ hollow ”’, “ yellow ”, a poseur. The 
fears in his way have been creatures of him- 
self. 
They are merely ghosts: 

Spectres from my past. They’ve always been 

with me 

Though it was not till lately that I found the 

living persons 

Whose. ghosts tormented me, to be only human 

eings, 

Molisiows, petty, and I see myself emerging 

From my spectral existence into something like 

reality.* 

Having purged his soul of vanity, Claverton 
is ready for confession, for absolution by 
his daughter, whom, despite all his selfish- 
ness, he truly loves, and for the communion 
of death awaiting him. He has descended 
into the hell of his illusions, done battle with 
the phantoms who there imprisoned his 
shadow-self, and come forth to receive the 
blessing of his guardian spirit. He has not 
erased the penalty of a morose and anxious 
life and of estrangement from his son, who 
contracts a business alliance with Gomez; 
but he is reconciled. 

Again and again Eliot has turned to the 
haunted tales of Henry James, finding there 
the congenial insight that the true mystery 
of a ghost is revealed through a perceiver’s 
comprehension of his own nature. For 
some of the same reasons as Agatha in The 
Family Reunion, Monica Claverton-Ferry 
resembles Alice Staverton in James’s “ The 
Jolly Corner”; Culverwell, insofar as he is 
an alter ego of Claverton, recalls Spencer 
Brydon’s _ self-that-might-have-been. The 
two intruders might be compared to the 
ghosts in “ The Turn of the Screw” in the 
sense that they, like Peter Quint and Miss 
Jessel, can be wrongly interpreted only at 
the price of disaster. Claverton is spared 
the governess’s error, which seems to result 
from the fact that her understanding does 
not match her mediumship.* But the 
influence of James on The Elder Statesman 
would appear to have been neither very 
extensive nor very specific. The play 
belongs to a literary environment contain- 


4T. S. Eliot, The Elder Statesman (London, 
1959), p. 85. 

5 A similar interpretation of ‘‘ The Turn of the 
Screw’ was suggested a number of years ago by 
Mark Van Doren, in a discussion of the story on 
the broadcast programme Invitation to Learning. 
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ing many treatments of the coéternity of past 
and present, including Eliot’s Quartets, and 
in this respect it has affinities with works 
ranging from James’s The Sense of the Past 
to Bernadette Murphy’s An Unexpected 
Guest and J. B. Priestley’s The Magicians. 

The Elder Statesman provides few of 
those pointed literary allusions which stimu- 
late at first recognition a shiver of discovery 
and enlightenment. But an exception occurs 
when Mrs. Carghill says, 

It’s frightening to think that we're still together 

And more frightening to think that we may 

always be together. 
There’s a phrase I seem to remember reading 
somewnere: 

Where their fires are not quenched.® 
“Where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched”; the New Testament 
passage (Mark 9: 43-48) describes ever- 
lasting damnation. Mrs, Carghill is almost 
as unlikely as her fellow revenant, the man 
from San Marco, to be well read in the 
gospel of Saint Mark, though of course her 
application of the words requires no com- 
plexity of meaning. The voice of the poet, 
at least, speaking through her, seems to 
amplify the literary echoes. It is possible to 
bear witness to a moment of suddenly 
heightened clarity when in the theatre these 
lines, spoken by Eileen Peel in the character 
of Mrs. Carghill, brought to memory a 
ghost story by May Sinclair, “ Where Their 
Fire Is Not Quenched”’. The tale presents a 
woman’s realization, after her unrepentant 
death, that she is doomed to spend eternity 
with the spectre of a lover from whom she 
would now turn in revulsion. The sentence 
of hell is uttered by his ghost: 

‘In the last hell we shall not run away any 
longer; we shall find no more roads, no more 
passages, no more open doors. We shall have 
no need to look for each other. 

‘In the last death we shall be shut up in this 
room, behind that locked door, together. We 
shall lie here together, for ever and ever, joined 
so fast that even God can’t put us asunder. We 
shall be one flesh and one spirit, one sin repeated 
for ever, and ever; spirit loathing flesh, flesh 
loathing spirit; you and I loathing each other.’? 

Claverton responds to Mrs, Carghill’s intui- 
tion by conjuring up, in the last act of the 
play, an image he may not fully compre- 
hend: their union not in a future state of 
endless punishment but in a past enduring 
in the dimension where all time is eternally 
present. 


6 The Elder Statesman, p. 57. 
7 May Sinclair, Uncanny Stories (London, 1923), 
pp. 36-37. 
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. . . She knows that the ghost of the man I was 
Still clings to the ghost of the woman who was 
Maisie.® 

Yet implicit in his contrition is a new mean- 
ing for his past. Just as his Furies, though 
purposing no good, have been ministers of 
grace, so his sins have caused his restless 
heart to seek for pardon. It was perhaps 
their undetected potentialities that made his 
past tolerable. The dénouement emphasizes 
rather his triumph over cowardice and his 
attainment of love. In contrast, it is illu- 
minating to compare the fate of Joseph 
Garcin in Jean-Paul Sartre’s Huis Clos. 
Garcin, a South American pacifist news- 
paperman who, like Claverton, has had an 
association with a man called Gomez (a 
name of common occurrence), has been shot 
for desertion. He finds himself condemned 
to share eternity with two women in the hell 
of a locked room. Here he becomes aware 
that “ hell is other people ”: each of the three 
who are damned is the torturer of another. 
Garcin, who imagines that if either of the 
women could have faith in him he might 
recover his belief in himself and be saved, 
learns that one of them detests all men and 
that the other is incapable of understanding 
his need. Being in fact a coward, he is left 
with nothing but the knowledge of his ruin.* 
Claverton is ransomed by such a love as 
Garcin cannot obtain. 

The liberation of Gomez and Mrs. Carg- 
hill from their ghostly memories forms no 
part of the dramatic design. They are the 
damned; and Claverton, troubled by their 
past, is indifferent to their future. Yet 
neither has injured him, if at all, so much as 
he has injured them. Even the presumed 
malice of Gomez is not beyond question 
when he panders to Michael’s appetite for a 
debasing success. Claverton, though blam- 
ing himself in part for what they have 
become, makes no atoning gesture. The 
tardiness of his self-judgment keeps him 
from the full exercise of charity. No less 
than King Lear, he fails to appreciate the 
terrible inclusiveness of love. This un- 
spoken tragic irony in his drama of too-late 
repentance underlies its concluding tender- 
ness and joy. If his other ghosts are to be 
redeemed, it must be by efforts in which he 


takes no hand. GROVER SMITH. 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


8 The Elder Statesman, p. 89. 
% Jean-Paul Sartre, The Flies, and In Camera, 


trans. Stuart Gilbert (London, 1946). 
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Readers’ Queries 





ILLIAM WHITEHEAD.—In the Poems 
of William Whitehead, vol. 3, York, 
1788, pp. 53-54, William Mason writes: 
“ And I find, among his Mss. a little ballad 
farce, which he wrote immediately on his 
coming to town, intituled, The Edinburgh 
Ball.” This play remained in manuscript, 
and was not acted or included in White- 
head’s collected works. 

Would any one of your readers know the 
whereabouts of the papers, including some 
dramatic works, found in Whitehead’s 
rooms at the time of his death? This 
occurred in Charles Street, Grosvenor 
Square, on 14 April, 1785, according to the 
D.N.B. I should be most grateful for any 
information concerning this matter. 


WALTER H. RUBSAMEN. 
Department of Music, 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


ERBERT SPENCER.—I am writing a 
biography of Herbert Spencer (1820- 
1903), the English philosopher, and will 
greatly appreciate aid in locating letters and 
other material relating to him. 
RICHARD L. SCHOENWALD. 
Department of Humanities, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A. 


URNETT.—I am collecting information 
on the various Gurnett families of 
England, and although I have had a great 
deal of success I should like to know 
whether any of your readers have informa- 
tion which would be of interest to me. 


J. W. GuRNETT. 


86 Felhampton Road, 
New Eltham, London, S.E.9. 


ALGENSTEN.—I am seeking informa- 
tion about Thomas Rasmussen 
Walgensten (1627-1682). He invented about 
1660, or earlier, the magic lantern and was 
associated with Nicolaus Steno. Most of 


his life, which was varied and interesting— 
he travelled in France, Sweden and else- 
where, and held a number of official posts— 
is well documented, but there appears to be 
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a hiatus during his visit to England in the 
times of Pepys and Evelyn. It is thought 
that he lectured to the Royal Society. If 
any of your readers could give me any 
information about Walgensten, particularly 
about his visit to England, I should be most 
grateful. CeciL Woo-r. 
24 Victoria Square, London, S.W.1. 


FREE INQUIRY.—Joseph Glanvill used 
the phrase “free inquiry” in the 


preface to “Lux Orientalis”’ (1662). Is it 
recorded earlier? D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
ECKFOLLER.—Is this a name _ in 


fiction? If so, where does it, or any- 
thing similar, occur? CrEciL WooLF. 
24 Victoria Square, London, S.W.1. 


“ AGONY COLUMN ”.—Can anyone in- 
form me when and how the second 
column on the front page of The Times 
first came to be called by this appropriate 
name? Ceci WOOLF. 


24 Victoria Square, London, S.W.1. 


[O.E.D. provides an instance from the 28 
December, 1880, issue of The Times, p. 10, 
col. 1: “A crytogram in the agony 
column”. It is possible that earlier occur- 
rences exist.—ED.] 


GOURCE WANTED.—While preparing 
for publication some recently dis- 

covered works of Louis-Claude de Saint- 
Martin (1743-1803), I have found the follow- 
ing brief quotation, apparently from a 
poem: 

No more but a moon [in English in the 
French text]. 

Can any reader identify it? 

RoBEerRT AMADOU. 


14 Rue Bourg Tibourg, 14, 
Paris-4e, 





(CORRECTIONS (ccv. 65-6).—P. 65, col. 

2, line 7 from foot: for “in Resolves” 
read “in whose Resolves’; p. 66, col. 1, line 
6 from foot: for “Solitudinus” read 
“ Solitudinis”; p. 66, col. 2, close inverted 
commas after “praise” (line 26), not 
“made” (line 27). 
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ILTON’S “ TWO-HANDED ENGINE ” 
(cciv. 364).—Additional support for 
the view that the “two-handed engine” of 
Lycidas 130 is actually the “two-edged 
sword ” of the Word of God can be found 
in Edward Benlowes’s Theophila, or Loves 
Sacrifice (1652). Benlowes ascribes to 
Christ a “two-handed sword”, which 
symbolizes “the Word and Spirit”: 


The life of a true Christian is a continual 
conflict; . and our blessed SAVIOUR 
coming like a Man of War, commands in 
Chief. . . This world is His pitched 
field; His standard the cross.... And 
in mystical Divinity His two-handed 
sword is the Word and Spirit, which 
wounds and heals. (George Saintsbury, 
ed., Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, I 
Oxford, 1905), p. 321.) 
JOHN M. STEADMAN. 

Atlanta. 


FORENSIC JOCULARITIES (cciv. 461). 
—The version submitted by E. E. Eric- 
son is truncated. The last two lines, which 
form the dénouement of this little tale, have 
been shockingly omitted. Readers will 
remark how they complete and give 
verisimilitude to this no doubt symbolic 
reference to the trials of innovators and 
inventors. The missing lines are as follows: 
Their mother came out and gave them a spank, 

And threw them all over the river-bank. 

I must also observe that Nebraska cannot 
claim this rhyme; it was certainly current in 
Rhode Island, and I have no doubt, in 
neighbouring Massachusetts, in the early 
years of the third decade of this century. 


Syst Curtis. 
Adamsville, Rhode Island. 


* PERICLES ”, IV. ii. 25 (cciv. 354).— 
Miss Hilda Hulme has shown that 

when Boult remarks that the little baggage 
“quickly poupt” the poor Transylvanian, 
he is using the verb' with gross or indecent 
1 From poop, 0., “* pudendum ” . which in turn is 
from poop “ posteriors”: cf. Chaucerian taille, 
Modern American English tail. For the double 
sense of taille in CT A 3878, B 1606, D 466 see 


Paull F. Baum, “ Chaucer’s Puns”’, P.M.L.A., 1xxi 
(1956), 245. 
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connotations current in the seventeenth 


century. 

Eric Partridge (A Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English, 4th ed., London, 
1951) glosses poop, v., “to coit” and gives 
its period of currency as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; he compares poop- 
noddy which, following Farmer and Hen- 
ley,? he glosses ‘ ‘sexual intercourse ” 

There is possibly a connexion between 
these earlier senses of poop and the various 
current American slang senses of the word. 
Thus, poop, n., is current slang for “ pos- 
teriors”, and it can also mean “ fatigue ” 
or “failure”.* As a verb poop is current 
in various senses associated with the notion 
of impairment or deterioration: as applied 
to persons there are poop (out) ‘ weaken”, 
“become exhausted” “get dead drunk”, 
“decline in health”, “die” (ibid., 35.4, 
247.2, 106.4, 129.6, 117.11); poop “ shoot”, 
“kill” (ibid., 342.6, 496.7); pooped (out) 
“tired out”, “dead drunk”, “ physically 
run-down ”,* “dead” (ibid., 247.4, 106.8, 
129.12, 117.18). 

Poop in these senses does not appear in 
A Dictionary of American English (ed. W. 
A. Craigie and J. R. Hulbert, Vol. III, 
Chicago, 1942) or in A Dictionary of 
Americanisms (ed. M. M. Mathews, 
Chicago, 1951). H.L. Mencken gives poop 
out “die” in The American Language .. . 
Supplement I (New York, 1945), stating that 
it is probably of American origin (pp. 594- 
595). In view of the close affinities between 
the senses of poop as explained by Miss 
Hulme and some of those I have given 
above, it seems much more likely that the 
American slang terms derive ultimately 
from the seventeenth-century English verb 
and its parent noun. D. Bicocins. 


Newcastle University College, 
N.S.W. 


- aoe and its Analogues, 7 vols. (London, 1890- 
3 The American Thesaurus of Slang, 2nd ed. 
by L. V. Berrey and M. Van Den Bark (London, 
n.d.), 121.71, 347.1, 262.1. 
4Cf. these examples from James T. Farrell's 
Studs Lonigan: ‘‘ He’d be pooped tomorrow, and 
only have a couple of hours’ sleep”. “<T was 
playing poker till three this morning and I'm all 
pooped out,’ Studs said.” ‘Even if he was all 
pooped out . Modern Library Edition, New 
York, n.d., pp. 149, 160, 302). Often, as here, the 


word seems to be’ used much as such sexually- 
derived English slang expressions as shagged (out) 
are (see Partridge, s.v. shag and, in the Addenda, 
shagged, shagged out). 
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ASPECTS OF TRANSLATION. Studies 
in Communication 2, by seven contribu- 
tors, with a Preface by A. H. Smith; 
pp. viili+145; Martin Secker & Warburg 
Ltd., 1958; 25s. 


% [N the years after 1919, when numerous 

succession states arose in Eastern 
Europe, languages which until then had 
virtually only been spoken by peasants 
became the vehicles of national culture... 
Nearer home, a similar development could 
be seen in Ireland. A vast new terminology 
had to be devised, and the important func- 
tion of bringing their own languages intellec- 
tually up-to-date was in the hands of trans- 
lators.” I quote from Professor Leonard 
Forster’s introductory essay on translation 
—and let no one suspect him of magnifying 
his subject; for he might well have gone 
further and alluded to the intellectual 
curiosity and progress of nations both old 
and new in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia, where translations of modern Euro- 
pean text-books are much in demand. 
Another reason for the subject’s growing 
importance is the need for skilled inter- 
preting at international conferences, where 
“anything from thirty-five to eighty 
countries” may be represented. ‘“‘Con- 
ference Interpreting” is dealt with by M. 
Glémet, Head of the Languages Unit cover- 
ing the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and Professeur a I’Ecole d’Interprétes 
de I’ Université de Genéve. He tells us that 
the two techniques of interpreting at con- 
ferences and of translating works of litera- 
ture are “altogether different”? but ‘‘ com- 
plementary ”; and incidentally he warms my 
heart by still going for good advice to Cicero 
(pp. 116, 119). Further evidence of 
increased attention to the subject is 
afforded by such recent publications as Eric 
Jacobsen’s Translation, A Traditional Craft 
(Copenhagen, 1958), which traces the history 
of the craft as a humanistic discipline, and 
by the sixteen essays On Translation pub- 
lished from Harvard in 1959 and rounded 
off by an impressive critical bibliography. 
These Harvard essays inform us at one 
point that the Bible, in whole or part, has 
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been translated into as many as 1,109 
languages; and like the book now under 
review they show that some few general 
principles of translation are universally 
applicable, but that each language offers 
problems peculiar to itself. They also show 
that translation as a subject of philosophical 
and linguistic research is developing a jargon 
of its own (“target” or “receptor” 
language, etc.). But here I shall resist such 
terms and simply use the capital letters X 
and Y to denote respectively the languages 
from and into which translation is made. 


Professor Forster’s Introduction is by no 
means confined to illustrations from his own 
speciality, German. It ranges widely and 
does all that a good Introduction should do 
by making distinctions useful (as they have 
proved) to the writers who follow and cover 
other parts of the same field as his. These 
are Dr. L. W. Tancock (on “Some Prob- 
lems of Style in Translation from French ”); 
Mr. D. J. Furley (on “Translation from 
Greek Philosophy ”); and Dr. Joseph Need- 
ham, F.R.S. (on the “ Translation of Old 
Chinese Scientific and Technical Texts ”’). 
The ground traversed in M. Glémet’s essay 
is rather different; and the same may be said 
of the two which remain—Dr. A. D. Booth’s 
(on the “History and Recent Progress of 
Machine Translation”); and Professor C. 
Rabin’s (on the “Linguistics of Transla- 
tion”). All except this last were written for 
a series of lectures delivered at University 
College, London, in 1957. There is, alas, no 
Index. 


Translators, as Professor Forster observes, 
must ask themselves the questions ‘“‘ What 
was the purpose of the work I am translat- 
ing? By what means was it achieved? ” 
They must also ask, “Can the same means 
be used in Y as in X?” It is here that 
answers differ, e.g. some do not despair of 
narrative verse for rendering Homer, others 
prefer the prose-form of a modern novel. 
Differences of purpose also occur, some- 
times between author and translator and 
sometimes between translators themselves, 
for much depends on the kind of public it is 
hoped to reach. Some translators, for 
example, make only a “crib” (in Harvard- 
ese a “pony” or “trot”) for schoolboys; 
others write interpretative versions for 
readers conversant with both X and Y: 
others seek to provide readers ignorant of 
X with a substitute for the original. This 
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last class, if we omit the popularizers (in 
Harvardese “the boys who ham it up”) 
come most seriously to grips with the two 
main, and sometimes overlapping prob- 
lems of transference: the “conversion of 
symbols or units of utterance” (cf. p. 11) 
and the representation of style. The unit 
may be the individual word; the sentence or 
phrase; the paragraph; or the whole work, 
such as a lyric poem. The difficulty of con- 
version is increased for all translators alike 
if X and Y are very different in their 
resources or their structure, or in the 
cultures from which they spring, or if, like 
ancient Greek and modern English, they are 
separated by a great distance of time. 

All contributors to this book treat some 
or all of these topics. They treat them very 
well and for the most part with clarity. I 
wish, however, that Dr. Booth had explained 
long before his penultimate paragraph that 
in his department, at least, the use of the 
electronic machine is envisaged “only for 
translating technical material” (I learn 
from the Daily Mail of 18 March this year 
that “out of sight, out of mind”, when 
turned by a robot into Russian and then 
back again, emerged as “ invisible idiot ”’). 
It must also be confessed that Professor 
Rabin’s argument in the last paragraph of 
p. 136 is beyond me. But the shortcoming 
may well be my own; for when Dr. Need- 
ham writes “of course” six times in as 
many pages (74-76, 79-81), he makes me at 
each point painfully conscious of my own 
defective information. Space forbids dis- 
cussion of topics on which some of the 
writers disagree, e.g. Is the abstraction of 
some feature in X and its reproduction in Y 
a single act or two acts?—see pp. 63 and 
125. I must content myself with recording 
some of the questions raised that happen to 
have lodged in my memory: How comes it 
that a child “sage comme une image” in 
French becomes in English “as good as 
gold”? (p. 34). Granted that “any good 
translation must speak the language of the 
time and place at which it is written” 
(p. 40), why ought we nevertheless to pre- 
serve in English certain syntactical peculiari- 
ties of Greek philosophical texts? (p. 62). 
How translate “vitamin” into Chinese? 
(p. 80); or “juke-box”, or “ trampship ”, 
or “playing on a sticky wicket” into any 
language you please? (pp. 108, 110). 


T. F. HicHaoM. 
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January-March, 1960 
[Unless otherwise stated, 1960 is the date 
of each publication; the list of periodicals is 
selective.] 

AFRICANA NOTES AND News. Vol. XIII, 
No. 8. Johannesburg, 1959. 

AGRICULTURAL History REVIEW, THE. 
Vol. VIII, Part I. pp. 56. 12s. 6d. 

BalLey, D. R.S. Towards a Text of Cicero: 
Ad Atticum. Cambridge University 
Press. pp.x+104. 27s. 6d. 

BARNES, T. G. (ed.) Somerset Assize 
Orders, 1629-1640. Somerset Record 
Society, Vol. LXV, 1959. pp. xxxvi+ 88. 
Price not stated. 

BurKE, E. The Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke. Vol. II (July 1768-June 1774). 
Edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. Cam- 
bridge University Press; University of 
Chicago Press. pp. xxvi+567. 90s. 

CARSTENSEN, B. Studien zur Syntax des 
Nomens, Pronomens und der Negation in 
den “ Paston Letters”. H. Péppinghaus, 
Bochum-Langendreer, 1959. pp. 328. 
DM. 30. 

CoaT OF ARMS. Vol. V, No. 40. October, 
1959. 3s. 


EKWALL, E. (ed.) The Concise Oxford 


Dictionary of English Place-Names. 
Fourth Edition. Clarendon Press. pp. 
lii+546. 50s. 


Farr, M. W. Accounts and Surveys of the 
Wiltshire Lands of Adam de Stratton. 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society Records Branch, Devizes, 
1959. pp. xxxviii+264. 50s. 

FIRMAGE, G. J. E. E. Cummings: A Biblio- 
graphy. Wesleyan University Press. pp. 
ix+129. $7.50. 

First REPORT OF THE KEEPER OF THE 
MANUSCRIPTS, 1958-1959. The University 
of Nottingham, Dept. of Manuscripts. 
pp. 13. Price not stated. 

GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE. 
3. September, 1959. 

GUIDE TO THE RECORDS IN THE CUSTODY OF 
THE CLERK OF THE PEACE FOR WILTSHIRE. 
Wiltshire County Council, 1959. pp. 41. 
5s. 

HANNAM-CLaRK, T. Gloucester Municipal 
Charities: Handbook with Brief History. 
1959. pp. 38. 2s. 6d. 

HartTMAN, G. H. Malraux. Bowes & Bowes. 
pp. 103. 10s. 6d. 

HUGEL, BARON F. von. The Life of Prayer. 


Vol. XIII, No. 
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A Reissue. J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. pp. 63. 
Ss. 

The text of two addresses which were first 
delivered by Baron von Hiigel at Beacons- 
field on October 26 and October 27, 1921, 
and were published in the Second Series 
of his “Essays and Addresses on the 
Philosophy of Religion ”. 

INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL MONU- 
MENTS IN THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE. Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1959. 2 vols. 
pp. cxxix+480, 310 plates, numerous 
maps, plans. £5 5s. 

ITALIAN AFFAIRS. Vol. VIII, No. 6. Nov.- 

Dec., 1959. Information Service of the 
Italian Republic, Via Liguria 7, Rome. 
pp. 80. Is. 6d. 
The contents include a short review of the 
“Ttalo-American Cultural Exchange” 
under the Fulbright Programme in the 
fifties; and an account of the work of the 
Istituto della Patologia del Libro (founded 
1938), set up “to study problems con- 
nected with the nature, origins and altera- 
tions of materials used for books . . . and 
liquids used in writing ”, and to carry out 
research on “suitable methods of protec- 
tion against biological or physical agents 
causing damage or alterations ”’. 

JOURNAL OF THE Gypsy LORE SOCIETY. 
Third Series, Vol. XXXIX, Parts 1-2, 
KNOWLES, D. Lord Macaulay, 1800-59. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. 31. 

3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Texas. Vol. VI, No. 4. 

LITERATUR AUS OSTERREICH. Fourth Year, 
No. 1. Jan./Feb., 1960. Grillparzer- 
Gesellschaft, Vienna. pp. 34 [cyclostyled]. 

MIDDLESEX LocaL History COUNCIL. 
Bulletin No. 7, Nov., 1958; Bulletin No. 8, 
July, 1959. 

Munsy, A. N. L. Cambridge College 
Libraries. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. pp. 55. 
8s. 6d. 

PLUCKNETT, T. F. T. Edward I and 
Criminal Law. Cambridge University 
Press. pp. vili+104. 16s. 

Preu, J. A. The Dean and the Anarchist. 
Florida State University. pp. 124. $3.00. 

REDPATH, T. Tolstoy. Bowes & Bowes. 
pp. 126. 10s. 6d. 

RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES. Vol. 
III. Sisson & Parker Ltd. for the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham. pp. 144. 15s. 
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RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE E ComM- 
PARATE. Vol. XII, Fasc. 3. Sept., 1959. 


SCOTTISH GENEALOGIST, THE. Vol. VI, No. 
4. 2s. 6d 

SHAKESPEARE, W. Much Ado _ About 
Nothing. Edited by J. Dover Wilson. 


The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

STEVENSON, D. A. The World’s Light- 
houses Before 1820. Oxford University 
Press, 1959. pp. xxiv+310. Illustrated. 
63s. 

Storey, R. L. (ed.) The Register of Thomas 
Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1406-1437. 


Vol. Ill. Andrews & Co., Durham, and 
Bernard Quaritch, London, for the Sur- 
tees Society. pp. xii+208. No price 
stated. 

STRACHAN, J. (ed.) Pictures from a 
Mediaeval Bible. Darwen Finlayson, 
1959. pp. 128. 15s. 


This is a pendant to the same author’s 
Early Bible Illustrations (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1957). It contains a series 
of illustrations reproduced from _ the 
Cologne Bible of 1478-80, “ the first of the 
printed Bibles systematically illustrated 
with story-telling pictures ”, with brief and 
often tasteless comments by the editor on 
facing pages. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HISTORIC SOCIETY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE FOR THE YEAR 
1958. Vol. CX. Liverpool. (Hon. 
Editor: J. J. Bagley, The University, 
Liverpool.) pp. xxii+214. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
SEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SociETy. Vol. XX, 
PartI. 1959. 

Tucker, G. S. L. Progress and Profits in 


British Economic Thought, 1650-1850. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. viii+ 
206. 27s. 6d. 
Wacner, A. R._ English Genealogy. 


Clarendon Press. pp. xii+397. 55s. 
Wepcwoop, C. V. Poetry and Politics. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. viii+ 
220. 25s. 
Winny, J. (ed.). Elizabethan Prose Trans- 


lation. Cambridge University Press. 
pp. xxii+151. Libr. ed. 15s., School ed. 
12s. 6d. 


YEAR’S WoRK IN ENGLISH STUDIES, THE. 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1957. Oxford University 
Press for the English Association. pp. 
274. 30s. 
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